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enameled in different brilliant colors. 
steel, practical and durable. 


Actual Size 


to place your Christmas order. 


Showing bottom with coin trap and lock 
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triple filing space 
per drawer for 


folded papers 
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ae Showing a stack of 
four ART METAL 
Transfer Cases with 
X-Ray enlargement 
of rollers at one side 
of drawer. The sani- 
tary base is optional 


Once is enough 
to pay for transfer equipment 


Transferred records are a permanent necessity in your business. 
As: long as you remain in active business, you must keep a 
certain’ amount of inactive records, protected and accessible. 


ART METAL Transfer Cases give protection from dust, damp- 
ness and vermin, and resistance to fire, as only steel can do. 
Available with or without roller suspensions, compressors and 
other optional features, they make possible rapid and easy refer- 
ence to transferred records. The cases interlock rigidly into a 
stack of any height desired. And ART METAL Transfer Cases 
are permanent equipment. They will need no replacement for 
your business lifetime. 


Made in four sizes: bill, letter, cap and ledger. Let us quote on your 
transferring needs. You will be pleased with the price of steel protection 
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Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks _ Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


no writer on money and 
a in America today has a 
wider fol = than James H. Collins who 
faces us full length just to the right of 
these lines. He num- 
bers his “circulation” 
in the millions —see The 
Saturday Evening Post 
almost any week —and 
he’s earned it. His 
education really began 
when his orthodox 
schooling ended at the 
ag. of fourteen. He’s 
tro veled with a circus, 
“stuck” type in print 
shops, trotted the globe 
an! finally achieved 
distinction as a jour- 
naist without ever 
having worked on a 
newspaper. For fifteen 
yevrs he has worked in 
New York and written 
about many interesting 
th gs in business. For 
three or four years he 
has contributed fre- 
quently to this maga- 
zine. So it’s time he 
were formally intro- 
duced. He said he’d 
sec what he could do 
with assignment 
tentatively abeled 
‘Western Brains in 
New York Banking.” 
What he did appears 
ou page 5 of this issue, but it called for an 
entirely different titke—‘‘The Appraisal of 
Brains in New York.” It’s true that 
there’d be no banking in New York if we 
excluded all but the native New Yorkers in 
it. The brains of banking there are largely 
recruited, but no geographical line distin- 
guighes their origin. Mr. Collins identifies 
the'kind of men always in demand in New 
York and why those men heed the ‘‘call.” 


by the familiar aphor- 
ism, the fellow most likely to amount to 
something is not the one that makes no 
mistakes but rather the one that never 
makes the same mistake twice. Let that 
be our text, the guiding impulse for conduct 
of the Amen Corner which we officially 
establish —for one month anyway and, we 
hope, permanently —on page 19. Brother 
Walker, of Madison, leads the meeting. 
He gratified a secret ambition, but now he 
sees the light. Repentant brethren, wel- 
come! Will the congregation please rise 
to the occasion. That is to say, step up 
and “testify” to the errors that profited 
you most that we also may profit. For 
the Good of the Order, the Amen Corner 
will be open always to all and sundry. Thus 
shall we recognize and avoid the sins in the 
name of advertising, in the name of ac- 
counting, in the name of the business of 
banking. Amen. 


AN we measure the breadth of a 

/ banker by the rule of routine, by his 
ability to perform the accepted, text-book 
functions of the banker? William Ash- 
down, in his own story “Not According to 
Hoyle,” answers “No.” The easiest thing 
we do, he says, is to follow the rules. The 
hardest thing, that measures breadth, is to 
handle creditably the situations apt to 
arise every day for which no rules are 
provided, the kind of situations that cus- 
tomarily are side-stepped with perfect 
impunity so far as reputation is concerned. 
In the opinion of Mr. Ashdown, self- 
respect, conscience, humanity should direct 
the bankerfacingsuch tragedies, forexample, 
that he relates out of his own experience. 
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every radio fan in the 
middle eastern section of the United 
States has listened to—or, vernacularly 
speaking, listened in on—““The Wave from 
Lake Erie” at one time or another. It is 
WJAX_ speaking, the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. This station‘is one of 
the few installed and operated by a bank 
exclusively. The bank concludes from its 
results that the future of the radio for 
commercial utility is assured, though its 
popularity as an entertainment feature 
appears to be on the wane. On page 21, 
Mr. Snow gives us the bank’s attitude 
toward its radio service—why it classifies 
the radio as a valuable asset. 


NTERESTING because it’s different is 
] the service that a new New York bank 
is exploiting to attract the correspondent 
and the correspondent’s friends back home 
in the “provinces.” It supplies a club, 
without any dues, for the comfort and con- 


venience of the visiting banker, his wife and 
family and his friends and customers in the 
home town. It gives him an office and all 
the facilities for transacting business 
during his stay, makes his theater, railroad, 
hotel or steamship reservations, provides 
expert shopping advice—tries to the best 
of its ability to make his visit comfortable 
and pleasant. An adventure in humaniz- 
ing business, it might be called, another 
name for “Vision—Focused Beyond the 
Hudson” on page 8. 


E’RE rushing the season a bit with 

“‘New Orleans’ Co-operative Christ- 
mas,” but there’s areason. The Christmas 
season of the banks in New Orleans begins 
early in December and lasts until late 
January. Christmas ideas, like Christmas 
shopping, should be started early. The New 
Orleans idea might appeal to other cities 
where there’s room for co-operation in han- 
dling Christmas Club accounts. HS 
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Simplifying Our Business 


Fundamental Truths About Motor Car Sales 
Which Every Banker Will Readily Recognize 


We all know how the druggist, the dry 
goods merchant, and others, regard the 
motor car business. They think of it as 
being a ‘“‘cinch’’ compared with their 
own. They are led to this mistake 
through lack of knowledge of the really 
complicated nature of the motor car 
dealer’s business. 


They think of the dealer as handling 
only one, or two, or three or four ar- 
ticles. In reality, the dealer’s job only 
begins with the car or cars he repre- 


sents. He must also handle parts for ~ 


that car, or those cars. There are 
thousands of parts to each car,—and 
he must be ready to supply them all. 


He must not only be prepared to supply 
parts for current cars of the make or 
makes he deals in, but he must be just 
as ready to supply parts for models 
that have gone before. When it is 
considered that of some cars there have 
been during periods of ten years and 
longer, as many as two changes on the 
average every year, the dealer’s task 
is seen to be no light one. 


Mechanical Service 
a Large Item 


Then there is the matter of mechanical 
service itself. It requires no small 
managerial ability to run a garage suc- 
cessfully, and to the satisfaction of its 
customers, even under the best condi- 
tions. How much more difficult it is 
when the new cars sold require more 
than their proper due of mechanical 
attention is known only to those deal- 
ers who handle, or have handled, other 
than the more perfectly built cars. 


It would be a motor car dealer’s Utopia, 
indeed, if druggist, grocer, etc., etc., 
were only right in their estimate of the 
motor car dealer’s burdens. But, alack 


and alas, the real situation is so 
extremely different that the motor car 
dealer today is constantly trying to 
simplify his business. 


More and more, dealers are concen- 
trating on one car. That immediately 
simplifies their selling problem. There 
is no barking up the wrong tree, as 
there is when two or three or four dif- 
ferent sizes of cars, with different prices, 
are handled. The salesman is permitted 
to concentrate,—to prove that the kind 
of car he sells is best,—and there are 
not two or three other cars in the offing 
to distract the prospect’s attention. 


Concentrating On 
One Good Car 


The dealer is also simplifying his 
service problem. To do this, he is 
selecting the car that will enable him 
to do it. Many dealers, for instance, 
have come to the Hupmobile because 
they know that its service demands 
are the minimum. They know that 
Hupmobile is not committed to in- 
terminable chassis changes. 


They also favorably considered the 
fact that Hupmobile concentrates on 
one chassis. That means lower over- 
head. Dealers know this, and the 
public knows it too. 


The sum and substances of the whole 
matter is that dealers—in many cases 
guided by able banking counsel—today 
are simplifying their business by con- 
centrating on one car,— and that the 
most substantial, trouble-free car they 
can connect with,—and they are doing 
this because it means a better paying, 
more solidly established business. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The All-’round Bank Man and the Specialist in Business or 
Profession Quite Outside the Bank Are in Greatest Demand 


as I know, shared by Woodrow 
Wilson and myself alone: 

We had been in the war only a few 
months. The draft was beginning to 
drow away the farmer’s hired men and 
his sons. The first crude beginnings 
of « “farm bloc’”’ had come to the White 
House with its troubles, fifty farmers 
from different sections of the country. 
Their spokesman had spent most of 
the previous night memorizing an 
address—and when he stood before 
the President, forgot most of it! While 
he stumbled and stammered with what 
he could remember, President Wilson 
listened courteously. 

“Gentlemen, we are just beginning 
to realize the 
size of the 
United States,” 
he said, when 
the spokesman 
had finished. 
“War makes 
great readjust- 
ments neces- 
sary. This is 
one of them. We 
are seeking a 
rule to govern 


1 Presidential joke is, so far 
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He is declaring R. W. Emmons, of the New York 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


this phase of the draft. It must be a 
rule. I assure you that the best minds 
are at work upon it.” 

Then he added, with a dry little 
chuckle: 

“That is, the best minds we have 
locally!’ 

But the gathering was too solemn to 
get it—so solemn that even the Presi- 
dent’s smile evaporated like that of 
a boy caught making faces behind 
the teacher’s back. 

If New York banking were done 
by the city’s best local minds, there 
would probably be little New York 
banking. For a scant half dozen of 


Frank A. Vanderlip umpired the ball game at Sleepy Hollow, N. Y., between the bankers and brokers of New York and Chicago. 
Club, safe at third. Frank Whiting is covering the base for Chicago 


the outstanding men who run its big 
financial institutions were born in 
Greater New York. Men like J. Pier- 
pont Morgan are thought of as native 
New Yorkers, but actually Mr. Morgan 
was born at Irvington, N. Y. Lewis 
L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National, and Richard M. 
Hurd, president of the Lawyers’ Mort- 
gage Company, were both born in New 
York City, as were several presidents 
of mutual sav- 
ings banks. But 
for the most 
part New York 
finance draws 
its best minds 
from other 
places — partic- 
ularly from 
small towns, 
and even vil- 
lages. 

There is a 
widespread be- 
lief in the 
Middle West 
that that sec- 
tion of the 
country makes 

the greatest 
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contribution of brains and ability, and 
the Middle West may be right insofar 
as the present tide of immigration is 
concerned. Its energy and ability may 
today predominate in the subordinate 
and departmental positions of the 
great metropolitan financial institu- 
tions, and later on they will show up 
as presidents and vice-presidents. But 
most of the outstanding personalities 
in New York banking at the moment 
are part of an older immigration. 
Long before there was a Middle West, 
the city’s opportunities and possibili- 
ties had been discovered by New 
England Yankees and upstate New 
Yorkers. 

In 1825, the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted, joining the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Hudson River, to the Great Lakes, 
opening up vast virgin territories to 
settlement and trade. Until then, the 
city’s business had been ruled by the 
Dutch, who were kindly, frugal and 
satisfied. The canal wrought a revolu- 
tion. A flotilla of canal boats, all 
beautifully decorated, led by a large 
one called the “Seneca Chief,’ voyaged 
for the first time from Buffalo to New 
York, passing through great crowds of 
people en route. At Rochester, a little 
drama was enacted, a man in a small 
boat stationed like a sentinel calling 
out to the “Seneca Chief”: 

goes there?”’ 

“Your brothers from the West, on 
the waters of the Great Lakes,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Where are you from and 
what is your destination?’’ 

‘“‘From Lake Erie and’ 
bound for Sandy Hook.” 

This linking of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Great Lakes 
inaugurated the first great 
period of prosperity our 
country enjoyed, and the 
wide-awake hustling Yankee 
invaded New York with 
equally enterprising spirits 
from the “‘Wild West” of that day, 
elbowing the Dutch burghers aside, and 
bringing their long reign to a sudden 
end. But the hustling westerners were 
few compared with the Yankees until 
the “‘trust” era brought them to New 
York twenty-odd years ago, some to 
build mansions and others to carry on 
executive work at corporation head- 
quarters. Thus it happened that the 
big fellows in metropolitan banking are 
decidedly eastern in their viewpoint as 
well as their lineage—and “eastern” 
doesn’t mean what the Middle West 
thinks it does! 

“National City” is the biggest New 
York financial institution—and the 
nation’s— approaching seven hundred 
million dollars deposits. Charles E. 
Mitchell, its president, was born in 
Chelsea, Mass., forty-six years ago. 
He began his business career with the 
Western Electric Company in Chicago, 


but his whole banking business has 
centered in New York from the time he 
became assistant to the president of a 
trust company in 1907. He formed an 
investment banking concern of his own, 
went from there to the National City 
Company, and was elected president of 
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Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the board of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, pitched for the New York team 


the National City itself in 1921. 

Before him, there was James A. 
Stillman, born in New York City. 
He succeeded Frank A. Vanderlip, born 
in Aurora, Illinois, with Chicago news- 
paper experience until he was nearly 
thirty-five, when Lyman J. Gage took 
him east as his private secretary and 
he became Secretary of the Treasury, 
from which time he was engaged in 
banking until his retirement; he has 
recently re-entered banking in Los 
Angeles. Before that, there was the 
elder James Stillman, born in Browns- 
ville, Texas, but who began his business 
career in New York as a cotton mer- 
chant, and was essentially an easterner. 

Then there is the ‘““Guaranty Trust” 
with more than four hundred millions 
and William C. Potter as president. 
Born in Chicago forty-nine years ago, 
he was a mining engineer until banking 
drafted him for his professional ability. 


THE BURROUGHS 


His predecessor, Charles H. Sabin, now 
chairman of the “Guaranty” board, is 

a Massachusetts Yankee by birth, and 
came down the river from Albany, 
where he worked in several up-state 
banks. 

Of the Morgan partners, seven were 
born in the East and only two in the 
West. The latest and youngest of 
them all, R. C. Leffingwell, is a born 
New Yorker who followed the law until 
we got into the war and then, as special 
assistant to Secretary McAdoo, was 
active in the Liberty Loan drives. 
The house of Morgan values his kno \1- 
edge of international and railroad | iw 
rather than banking. Thomas J. 
Lamont, born in Claverack, New Yok, 
left a reporter’s job on the New York 
Tribune to go into banking. Edw: rd 
T. Stotesbury and Thomas S. Gaies 
were born in Philadelphia, Chaites 
Steele in Baltimore, William H. Por er 
in Middlebury, Vermont, Dwight H. 
Morrow in Huntington, West Virgit ia, 
and Junius Spencer Morgan, Jr., in Now 
York. Edward Stettinius was born in 
St. Louis, and like a good many ig 
men in New York finance, entered 
banking when, in 1915, his knowlecge 
of manufacturing landed him the job 
of organizing the department through 
which the house of Morgan purchased 
war material for the British and 
French governments. Thomas Coch- 
ran was born in St. Paul. The late 
Henry P. Davison was born in Troy, 
New York. 

Other New York bankers from the 
Middle West and Far West are: 

Julian W. Potter, the youngest New 
York bank president, born in Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and lately made 
president of the Coal and Iron National 
at thirty-three—he comes from a long 
line of Kentucky bankers. Alvin W. 
Krech, now chairman of the Equitable 


. Trust Company, after twenty years as 


president, was born in Hannibal. 
Missouri. Willis H. Booth, a vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, was born in Winnemucca. 
Nevada. Louis V. Bright, president of 
the Lawyers’ Title and Trust Com- 
pany, was born in Mobile, Alabama. 

Among the easterners are: 

Richard M. Hurd, president of the 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Company, and 
Lewis L. Clarke, president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, were 
both born in New York City. So was 
William Woodward, president of the 
Hanover National Bank, born in New 
York City. Seward Prosser, president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, was 
born in Buffalo, New York. Gates WV. 
McGarrah, chairman of the Mechanics. 
& Metals National, born in Monroe. 
N. Y. Harvey D. Gibson, president 
of the New York Trust Co., born in 
North Conway, N. H. Albert H. 
Wiggin, president, Chase National. 
born in Medfield, Mass. Lewis F. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Pierson, president of the Irving- 
Columbia Consolidation, born in 
Metuchen, N.J. George F. Baker, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, born 
in Troy, N. Y. Le Roy W. Baldwin, 
president of the Empire Trust Co., 
born in Rutland, Vermont. James 
H. Perkins, president of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Co., which has hundreds 
of millions in trust funds, is a Mas- 
sachusetts Yankee. Chellis A. Austin, 
president of the Seaboard National, was 
born in Vermont. 

\carly in September, John A. Stewart, 
chairman of the trustees of the United 
States Trust Company, celebrated his 
10'st birthday. He is the oldest 
livng alumni of Columbia University, 
wa, financial advisor to Abraham 
Lircoln during the Civil War, once 
he: rd Andrew Jackson deliver an ad- 
dress, and is the only survivor of the 
oritinal board of his bank, which in- 
cluded Peter Cooper and John Jacob 
Asior, and was born in New York 
City. 

‘Three men prominent in metro- 
po'itan banking were born in foreign 
countries: Felix Warburg, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, at 
Hamburg, Germany; Otto 
Kahn of the same firm 
in Mannheim, Ger- “the 
many, and Samuel 
G. Bayne, organ- 
izer and former 
president of the 
Seaboard Nation- 
al, in Ulster, 
Ireland. 

John McHugh, 
now president of 
Mechanics & 
Metals National 
Bank, was born in 
Belleville, Ontario, 
and that raises the 
question — is 
Canada a foreign 
country? 

Dr. Eliot, of 
Harvard, once said 
that Canada and 
the United States 
were two great ex- 
periments in de- 
mocracy along 
different lines. In 
this country, with 
a million or more 
Canadians, no one 
thinks of ournorth- 
ern neighbors as 
foreigners, and up 
over the border 
where ‘‘annexa- 
tion” is a valuable 
political “menace,” 
the Yankees are 
seldom called by 
any harder name 
than “outsiders.” 


Whether he be 


In the oval, we have Benjamin S 


classed as native or foreign, imported or 
domestic, “Johnny Canuck”’ is promi- 
nent in New York banking, and 
succeeds particularly through the basic 
knowledge of banking that he gets from 
the Canadian branch bank system— 
not to mention his Scotch ancestry and 
canniness. 

But where they came from is not 
nearly as important as how they came. 

The young bank man in the “prov- 
inces” who aspires to the seats of 
the mighty, and hopes some day to 
sit in one of New York’s places of 
financial trust and power, cannot pick 
out a particular section where it is 
lucky to be born if you want to succeed 
in banking. The “luck” is pretty 
evenly distributed between the East 
and the West. But he can study the 


careers of these men who have arrived, 
and see what it was in training and 
business experience that landed them 
in the seats of the mighty. 

In general, two different kinds of 
careers fit men for the Big Town’s big 
One is the bank career, 


banking jobs. 
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trong, governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Grovenor Farwell, president of the New York Bond Club; Thomas Carpenter, president of the 
Chicago Bond Club; and Mr. Sabin in the New York club’s uniform. The three painters (below) 
wielded paint brushes to decorate the Greenwich, 


Conn., street fair. They are James 
esident of the Farmers Loan and T 


‘kins, 
rust Company; Albert H. Wiggin, presi t of the Chase 
ational Bank; and Robert Chamberlain, president Putnam Trust Company, of Greenwich 


Seven 


pure and simple, that gives an all- 
around grasp of the business and 
equips men for management in big 
institutions. The other is a career in 
something quite outside of banking 
that fits men to take hold of banking 
problems from a special angle. It may 
be law, as in the case of Mr. Leffing- 
well, who finds himself arranging Uncle 
Sam’s loans to associated governments 
during a world war, and proves just 
the man to handle private loans to 


. foreign countries for a banking house 


like J. P. Morgan & Company. It 
may be manufacturing, as in the case 
of Mr. Stettinius, whose ability and 
experience in large-scale production 
suddenly became indispensable to such 
a house in handling a problem that is as 
much industrial management and pur- 
chasing as it is banking. It may be 
newspaper experience, foreign trade, 
railroading, engineering, mercantile 
business—even farming. For as our 
banks become real banks, using their 
surplus funds creatively to finance the 
country’s industries instead of sending 
them to Wall Street for speculative 
profits, the big metropolitan 
bank will be more and more 
a place that needs men 
with practical knowl- 
edge of certain in- 
dustries and trades. 
Let them become 
big enough in 
almostanyspecial 
field, and ways 
will be found to 
apply their ability 

in banking. 

“Yes, that’s all 
very well,” says 
the skeptical young 
man in the small- 
town bank, “but 
is it honest-to- 
goodness ability 
that those big New 
York banks look 
for when they reach 
out into the Middle 
West for men? Not 
on your life! The 
fellow they want 
is the one who can 
bring them fat 
country balances!” 

Must the out- 
of-town bank man 
really buy his way 
into New York? 
“Yes, he must,” 
said an executive 
who certainly 
knows if anybody 
does. ‘“‘Not with 
country balances, 
however, but with 
banking ability. 
Everything the 
newcomer can 
bring in the way 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ENTER, Mich., is only a speck — 
and hypothetical—on any rail- 
road map, but it looms large as 

the metropolis in a richly prosperous 
community. Its wealth per capita, 
derived from agriculture, mining, in- 
dustries and business of many lines, is 
far greater than that of cities ten 
times its size, even of the largest 
cities in the land. 

Sharing in the town’s prosperity, 
and contributing largely to it, is the 
Center National Bank. The Center 
bank provides the finance for business 
progress and civic enterprise from 
deposits that rather consistently run 
into eight figures. And after amply 
meeting the requirements of the home 
town, the “‘Center’”’ has always surplus 
funds for maintaining sizable balances 
in New York not to be disdained by 
even the huge institutions in the 
financial center of the world. 

These are facts, of course, with 
which a certain New York bank has 
been very well aware ever since the 
Center bank became one of its good 
correspondents “out of town.” They 
are high lights that sketch the back- 
ground of the home town to which 
Jonathan J. Smythe, leading citizen 
and president of the Center bank, has 
just returned from one of his periodic 
trips to New York. 

For the first time in his experience 
of a hundred trips East, Mr. Smythe 
brought back an impression distinctly 
favorable to Gotham. He _ broke 
through his customary reserve to 
voice it rather freely, and, as all Center 


Near Broadway in the ‘‘Roaring Forties’’ and a glimpse of the interior 


Beyond the Hudson 


How a New York Bank Is Appealing to Correspondents Out of 
Town. and Also to Their Families and Customers ‘‘Back Home’’ 


By STEVEN L. LACY 


knew, his “favorable opinion” was high 
praise. Hitherto, he had considered 
New York the finest place in the world 
to get out of as quickly as business 
would permit. This trip was different. 
He was altogether comfortable there. 
Yes, that was the word. His days 
moved smoothly, both in his business 
appointments and in his recreations. 

He felt almost “fat home” in his 
surroundings, and the feeling was not 
due entirely to the fact that he was 
accompanied this trip by Mrs. Smythe 
who had looked after his comforts 
admirably for thirty years. No. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smythe agreed that credit 
belonged and thanks were due to the 
Center bank’s correspondent in New 
York. 


Mz. SMYTHE literally set up shop in 
the New York bank’s own clubrooms, 
beautifully appointed expressly for the 
use of out-of-town patrons and for the 
customers of those patrons in their 
home towns. It is a club, including 
metropolitan features of some of the 
finest in the city, that has no dues and 
charges no fees. 

The bank assigned a desk to Mr. 
Smythe. A push button brought him 
a stenographer capable of speaking and 
writing the language of banking. Mr. 
Smythe received his mail there—much 
more satisfactory than dependence on 
the hit-or-miss system of delivery at a 
large hotel. He met his “people” in 
private conference rooms provided in 
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the club. The bank made all his 
reservations for him—railroad, steam- 
ship (for a side trip), hotel and theaters. 
And that means something as a time- 
and temper-saver in the “Roaring 
Forties” and the mad rush of Man- 
hattan. It gained him admission at 
reasonable rates to theaters almost 
inaccessible sometimes weeks in ad- 
vance except by paying a scalper three 
or four prices which none but a credu- 
lous native New Yorker is willing to 
pay. There’s “Rain,” for instance, 
which Mr. Smythe fervently hoped 
everybody in Center would have the 
opportunity to see some day, regard- 
less of whether or not they were good 
churchmen like himself. It was a 
liberal education. Mrs. Smythe was 
pleased, too. She “went down to the 
city” with considerable shopping list 
and a sketchy familiarity with the 
“best places” to buy. The bank’s 
shopping expert planned her shopping 
trip for her and advised her so well 
that unconsciously she has provoked 
the envy of most of the best people of 
Center. She was volubly pleased with 
her stay in the great city and her ver- 
dict made it unanimous. 

So, when the Center Daily Pal- 
ladium chronicled the fact that Mr. 
William Farwell, enterprising pro- 
prietor of the Emporium—with Mrs. 
Farwell—would go to New York ‘or 
business and pleasure and visit their 
son Frank in Boston for a few davs, 
things happened. He was a very good 
customer of the Center National Bar k. 
On the invitation of Mr. Smythe and 
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the local bank, he too, and Mrs. 
Farwell, accepted the courtesies of the 
New York correspondent. Thank you, 


es. 

“And,” added Mr. Smythe, “if you 
run short of ready cash for any reason, 
over and above your Letter of Credit, 
our friends there in New York will 
cash your personal checks any time up 
to 10 o’clock at night. They keep 
open just to supply that accommoda- 
tioa. All you need is authorization 
from us—and you know us, Bill. If 
you need temporary safe deposit there, 
you can get it for a very moderate 
weekly rental.” 

Chat settled, we lead Mr. and Mrs. 
Farwell up to the doors of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank on Forty-second 
Street and leave them, confident that 
they too will return to Center with 
enthusiastic appreciation of a rare 
privilege, plus greater respect for 
Friend Smythe and the home bank. 

he Hamilton Bank, you see, knows 
that Michigan and about forty-seven 
otier states are dotted thick with 
Center cities, and lesser Philadelphias 
and Chicagos. 

Now, there are plenty of bankers no 
doubt who hold that a_ shopping 
service for women has no bearing on 
out-of-town accounts. Others may 
appraise as utter folly the expense of 
equipping a metropolitan club for 
patrons—as a business proposition. 
Skeptics there may be who will main- 
tain that courtesies extended to cor- 
respondents—a headquarters, meeting 
place, club and business privileges, 
etc.—could not possibly show in the 
city bank’s statement -of condition on 
call of the Comptroller. 

. For the last six months the Hamil- 
ton National Bank of New York has 
done all of these things for its patrons, 
and more. Its story is not for the 
skeptics but 
rather for those 
who may perceive 
in it some one or 
more ideas practi- 
cal of application 
not only in New 
York, but also in 
Detroit or St. 
Louis or New 
Orleans to cement 
good will and cor- 
respondent busi- 
ness “up state.” 

A newcomer in 
an already 
crowded field, the 
Hamilton Bank’s 
primary object 
was of course to 
attract the out- 
of-town account, 
to obtain at least 
a share of the 
tremendous de- 
posits made by 


The inviti 
for the 


interior banks in New York City. The 
fact that the Hamilton National is to 
continue its service is evidence that 
there is merit in the plan. 

Established less than a year ago, the 
officials were well aware of the magni- 
tude of the task of attaining success in 
a comparatively short time, especially 
when the existing and abundant com- 
petition was so well organized and so 
much of it had the advantage of many 
years on the ground. Obviously the 
ordinary routine would not do; it 
seemed to be a question of pioneering. 
The men of vision behind the bank 
resolved first to make their appeal to 
as many accounts as possible outside 
New York. 


Ar THE outset it may be said that the 
bank, in addition to its personnel, has 
certain advantages, one of these being 
its location. Its home is the first two 
floors of the magnificent Bush Termi- 
nal Building, 130 West Forty-second 
Street, only a few steps from glittering 
Broadway. Within a radius of ten 
blocks— most of them short ones—are 
eighty-one theaters, 134 hotels, twenty- 
five department stores, 1,000 or more 
speciality shops, 580 restaurants, fifty- 
eight tea rooms, three opera houses, 
twenty libraries, two railroad terminals 
—the bank is about midway between 
the Grand Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania stations — three subways and four 
elevated lines. 

It is apparent that this is a section of 
the city where the day and night 
crowds just about balance and thus 
thousands of dollars are taken in by 
the various establishments after cus- 
tomary banking hours, entailing heavy 
responsibility on treasurers and 
cashiers. 

The Hamilton National, taking that 
into consideration, determined to do 


ort 


approach to the Hamilton Club provided 
and convenience of out-of-town patrons 


Nine 


away with traditional banking hours, 
at least to the extent of the regulation 
closing time. The bank opens for 
business at 9 A. M. but it does not 
close until 10 P. M. The safety 
deposit vaults are also accessible during 
these hours. The neighborhood was 
quick to take advantage of the accom- 
modation thus afforded. Out-of-town 
customers, as well, find it a convenience 
and the night service is a talking point 
in obtaining their accounts. 

Having reached a decision as to 
hours, the officers of the bank con- 
cluded that they could render still 
further service and by so doing advance 
theirinstitution. Again location played 
its part. The bank proper is on the 
first floor, the entrance being through 
the main arcade of the building. Be- 
fore the site was taken over by the 
bank, the second floor was the home of 
the Buyers Club. The clubrooms 
were finished in old English Gothic 
with heavy beams of dark oak and 
Travatine marble. There wasalounge, 
committee and other rooms and general 
club arrangements. In other words, 
the Hamilton Club had a home, with 
few alterations, practically ready-made 
for it. 

The membership of the Hamilton 
Club consists of out-of-town bankers 
who deposit a portion of their New 
York accounts with the Hamilton 
National. It has features of a well- 
organized and progressive metropolitan 
club but there are no dues or assess- 
ments. The funds deposited by the 
member in the Hamilton National 
eliminate the monthly statements 
which come to members of other clubs. 
In addition, the members find features 
which their other clubs do not possess. 
For example, a push of a button 
brings a stenographer trained in the 
banking business—one who can dis- 
tinguish between 
re-discounts and 
call loans and who 
won’t write “‘nine- 
ty days,” “‘ninety 
ways.” Nor do 
the members have 
to pay for such 
service. 

The purpose of 
thosewho evolved 
the plan is to pro- 
vide a headquar- 
ters and a meeting 
place for patrons 
of the bank while 
they are in the 
city on business 
or pleasure. Con- 
ferences may be 
held in the club- 
rooms. Ifasmall, 
sound-proof room 
is desired, it is 
right at hand. If 
a room large 
(Continued on page 34) 
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In a window display based on the financial 
centers of the world, the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company, of Milwaukee, featured the original 
cover designs of a popular magazine of banking, 
the name of which we modestly elide. The 
central picture in the display was a bird's-eye view 
of down-town Milwaukee in which ‘‘the First 
Wisconsin group ranks with other leading finan- 
cial institutions in offering to Milwaukeans a 
complete financial service’’ 
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In the oval to the right, we see one of the steps 
in Uncle Sam’s process of making pennies. The 
scoopful is worth $700 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank in 
the heart of the area that earth- Be 
quake, fire and tidal wave de- i 
stroyed at the cost of 300,000 lives. a wk 
The Japanese cities, unconquer- saril 
able, are rebuilding on the ruins asia 
with the aid rushed by the nations ing ] 
of the world dimi 
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The new home of the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland, a majes- 
tic building towering above the throngs on busy Superior Avenue. 
It is the latest ‘‘last word’’ in bank construction 
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A tribute to the memory of the late President Harding — no 

the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, of New York, . 
in mourning cir 
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Cost Accounting the Savings 


Eleven 


End 


A Method of Analysis, Report System and Classification 
of Accounts That Draws a True Picture of Profit or Loss 


ANY successful bankers con- 
M tend that there is no such thing 
as an unprofitable savings ac- 
count. The same bankers, no doubt, 
have long recognized the existence of 
unprofitable checking accounts, identi- 
fied in many cases perhaps by a cost 
sy‘tem which determined profit or 
loss with reasonable accuracy. The 
re-ult was minimum average balance 
reuirements and a service charge 
as-essed against those accounts that 
faied to meet requirements. 

Che situation with regard to savings 
ac-ounts is, and in a large majority of 
banks has been quite different. There 
seems to exist a hope that sometime, in 
some unknown manner, the small 
savings account will become profitable 
or, at least, maintain a sustaining 
balance. 

Because the Savings Department as 
a whole is profitable it does not neces- 
sarily follow that every account is pay- 
ing its carrying costs. The constantly 
diminishing margin of profit today 
presents to many bank executives a 
perplexing problem. In order to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problem a knowledge of basis costs is 
essential. Without it the rate of return 
is regulated almost exclusively by 
competition—unscientific and very 
often ruinous. 

A banking institution is of the same 
fiber as the ordinary industrial con- 
cern, subject to the same ills and 
responsive to the same treatment. In 
the industrial plant, the unit cost of 
production must be known in order 
that a profit may be realized. Like- 
wise, in a bank the unit cost of service 
must be found in order that accounts 
may be identified as profitable or un- 
profitable. If, by some means, an 
account can be tested to see if it bears 
its proportion of costs, then you will 
be able to separate the profitable and 
unprofitable accounts. With the ac- 
counts clearly analyzed, you are in a 
position to take such steps as may be 
advisable toward converting the losing 
accounts into those that will produce 
an income. 

To supply such a test is the main 
purpose of a cost system for savings 
accounts. 

MEANS OF ATTAINMENT—A 
system in a bank must be adapted and 
not adopted. It must fit in with 
circumstances found in the individual 
institution. It should not be unwieldy 
and cumbersome, but rather it should 


be practical and require only such data 


By C. R. SMELSER 
Auditor, First Trust & Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


and information as will disclose the 
vital facts. 

For cost accounting, some banks 
may be unable to afford more than the 
part-time service of one or two clerks, 
while others may be in a position to 
employ the full time of several. The 
first class should use only the simplest 
system, but the latter class could 
operate profitably a system of con- 
siderable refinement. Each bank 
should decide for itself just what it 
needs—the particular method to be 
used and the degree of refinement 
practicable. 

Cost finding, at best, is an inexact 
science; all systems are but approxima- 
tions of greater or lesser accuracy. 

OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE—The 
work of testing an account involves the 
problem of finding direct costs and the 
correct proportion of indirect costs 
applicable to it. The problem of dis- 
tributing indirect costs, or overhead, 
however, is one that offers the re- 
sistance because the correct distribution 
depends on three variable factors: 
Activity of the account, size of the 
balance and the number of accounts 
carried by the bank. 

All the bank overhead cannot be 
distributed to savings accounts or the 
Savings Department for the reason that 
there are other classes of accounts and 
other departments that contribute a 
portion of this expense. Each savings 
account does not make an equal de- 
mand on the facilities of the department. 

The allocating of cost to an account 
is without value as a test for profit or 
loss unless you obtain the income that 
can be traced to the account. To find 
that income involves consideration of 
sources and rates. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the income produced by the 
Savings Department depends upon the 
rate of interest received from ad- 
ministering the net available funds or 
net cash balances. 

The departmental profit comes al- 
most as an incidental figure in the cal- 
culation and is data of considerable 
importance inasmuch as it furnishes a 
basis of interdepartmental comparisons 
indicating the weak and strong points 
in the organization. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EX- 
PENSES-— Ordinarily the expenses of 
a bank are such items as salaries of 
officers, salaries of employees, rent, 


heat, light, water, taxes, stationery and 
printing, telephone, telegraph, insur- 
ance, bonds, depreciation, losses, etc. 
These are divided into two general 
classes, direct and indirect. 

An axiom of cost accounting is: 
Reduce the overhead expense to the 
smallest amount possible by applying 
direct as much of the expense as can be 
apportioned. Ordinarily this procedure 
should be observed. Many banks, 
however, whose clerical forces are not 
specialized, find it easier and con- 
venient to consider all costs as over- 
head, calling it operating or adminis- 
tration expense. 

The overhead in a bank constitutes 
the largest portion of the total ex- 
pense. Direct costs present no dif- 
ficulties in distribution, to speak of, 
since definite lines are more clearly 
drawn, but the indirect costs present 
the knotty problems. Inasmuch as 
so large a proportion of expense in a 
bank is overhead, the accuracy with 
which it is to be apportioned is far 
more important than it would be if 
such general costs were only a small 
proportion of the whole. 

Keeping in mind the ultimate aim 
of finding account cost, let us turn our 
attention to the methods whereby the 
overhead may be distributed so that we 
may apportion to the savings accounts 
division its proportionate share. 

GROSS EARNINGS PLAN—This 
method intends to distribute the ex- 
pense on the basis of earnings, the 
theory being that departmental ex- 
penses bear a direct ratio to earnings. 
If the Savings Department earnings 
amount to $25,000, the total earnings 
of the bank $150,000, and the total 
overhead to be apportioned $40,000, 
then the amount to be apportioned to 
this department would be 25,000 
divided by 150,000 multiplied by 
40,000, or $6,666.67. Though this 
method places the burden where it can 
best be borne, it is subject to the 
criticism that it penalizes the best 
managed departments and protects the 
weaker ones at the expense of the 
stronger. In this way it fails to show 
the true condition. 

LOANABLE FUNDS PLAN-—This 
plan intends to apportion the expense 
on the basis of loanable funds. It 
presumes that expense varies directly 
with the net available funds to be 
administered. Assuming that the total 
funds of a bank are $2,000,000, the 
total provided by the Savings Depart- 
ment $750,000, and the total expense 
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$40,000, then the Savings Department’s 
portion would be 750,000 divided by 
2,000,000 multiplied by 40,000, or 
$15,000. 

This plan is no doubt fairer than the 
gross earnings plan, yet it fails to con- 
sider the relative amount of expense 
necessarily incurred by the other de- 
partments to produce a certain amount 
of loanable funds. To this extent, 
then, the distribution is not accurate. 

PERCENTAGE PLAN-—A third 
method is an arbitrary percentage plan 
based on the theory that cost arises 
only from two functions of the bank— 
the handling of items and the invest- 
ment and management of funds. 
Obviously the percentage of expense 
applicable to each function is open to 
argument. In some banks the per- 
centage ranges, in the first case, from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent of the over- 
head, and in the latter case from 70 per 
cent to 80 per cent. 

This plan, offering as it does a 
reasonably sound policy of expense 
distribution, is dependent for accuracy 
upon the judgment of the executives 
who fix the rates to be used. 

MULTI-BASE PLAN— Under this 
plan of distributing overhead the ex- 
penses are analyzed separately and the 
most logical base is used in prorating 
each over the various departments. 
This plan involves the discussion of 
each item of expense and it is evident 
that the judgment of the executives 
enters into such apportionment and in 
some cases is relied upon entirely. 

It can be seen that this plan is 
practicable and productive of surpris- 
ing accuracy. At the same time the 
amount of work is not prohibitive and 
one of the strongest points in its favor 
is that the figures can be tied into the 
general ledger account for expense—a 
desideratum in any cost system. 

The variation in results to be ob- 
tained by either of the four plans will 
differ with the banks using them, due 
to the difference in internal organiza- 
tions, and knowledge and experience of 
the men handling the work. Of the 
four plans outlined, the latter two, 
undoubtedly, will produce the best 
results. 


Total Total 
Ending Number Number Number Aggregate Aggregate Total Number Number Number of 
wra'l Deposit All Amount of Amount of Savings Accounts Accounts Accounts 
Tickets Tickets Tickets Withdrawals Deposits Deposits Opened Closed Now open 
1 539 $251 582 67 $203 243 72 | $8 888 079 04 223 19 383 
1 440 1 403 2 843 167 173 41 156 516 13°] 8 876 421-76 170 188 19 365 
21 1 498 1174 2 672 172 413 13 151 668 30 & 855 676 93 134 160 19 339 
26 1 051 1 210 2 261 98 597 10 81 366 95 8 838 446 78 128 124 19 343 
Feb 4 1117 1 365 2 482 135 768 94 123 297 85 | 8 826 065 69 125 14 19 354 
ll 1 O41 1 583 2 624 98 984 19 107 457 53 8 834 539 03 150 116 19 388 
18 956 1 396 2 352 108 843 28 132 065 45 & 857 761 20 138 134 19- 392 
25 904 1 347 2 251 100 213 81 115 459 85 8 873 007 22 122 100 19 414 
War 4 1 087 1 593 2 680 152 856 08 133 101 65 8 853 252 79 140 128 19 426 


Having arrived at the cost to be ap- 
portioned to savings accounts by one of 
the plans mentioned, we now divide 
this cost among the various accounts 
in such a way that each will bear an 
equitable share. This is by no means 
a difficult problem. There are at 
least five methods by which the cost 
may be divided among the accounts on 
the basis of (1) activity, (2) balance, 
(3) number, (4) activity and balance 
and (5) composite basis. 

ACTIVITY BASIS—The prevailing 
opinion is that the major portion of the 
operating expense grows out of the 
activity function, or the handling of 
items. As this is particularly true of 
savings accounts, it is necessary to 
find the per item cost by dividing the 
overhead by the total number of items 
handled. 

Under this plan, since activity alone 
is taxed, the large and comparatively 
inactive accounts would escape the 
burden of expense. 

BALANCE BASIS— Under this plan 
the total or aggregate balance of sav- 
ings accounts is divided into the total 
direct and indirect expense, the result 
being the average cost per dollar of 
account balance. The accuracy of 
this plan depends entirely upon a 
uniform activity of the accounts and 
it is apparent that small accounts, 
constantly active, would not bear ex- 
pense in proportion to the amount of 
work entailed. 

NUMBER BASIS—Under this 
plan all the expenses of the department 
both direct and indirect, would be 
distributed equally among all the ac- 
counts, on the theory that the various 
types of service are maintained for the 
use of all depositors alike, and, whether 
or not they have been equally availed 
of, they should be charged equally. 
However, this plan fails to allow for 
the character of the account, and while 
the expense is disposed of in a blanket 
fashion, it obscures the ultimate aim 
sought, the net cost of each account. 

ACTIVITY AND BALANCE 
BASIS—Combining the two principal 
factors of activity and balance, you 
assure a reasonably accurate distribu- 
tion of expense. Expenses are divided 


on a definite percentage basis inio 
the item and balance expense. Tie 
activity or per-item cost is then deter- 
mined by adding direct expense to tl] e 
indirect and dividing the sum into tle 
item expense and the balance expen:e 
according to a predetermined ratio, :\s 


for example 25 and 75 per cent. As- 
suming that the portion due to itenis 
for a certain period is $1,500 and tlie 
number of items 50,000, then the per 
item cost would be $1,500 divided by 
50,000, or $.03 which represents the 
average cost of handling each item and 
this is usually as far as the average 
bank cares to go in this respect. 

The item cost as mentioned above 
takes into account, of course, the 
deposit and withdrawal tickets as well 
as checks and drafts deposited. 

COMPOSITE BASIS—This plan 
relies on accurate statistics and strict 
mathematical procedure in applying 
simultaneously the three factors, ac- 
tivity, balance and number. It is clear 
that the use of all three factors is 
most equitable, provided the judgment 
is sound. 

Overhead expense will increase as 
the activity of accounts increases as 
balances increase and as the number of 
accounts increase. Therefore some re- 
lationship exists between varying costs 
and the three factors named. The 
total overhead depends upon _ the 
activity, average available balance and 
the average number of accounts carried. 

Concerning statistics of the Savings 
Department it may be said that such 
information is valuable whether a cost 
system is used or not. Without some 
kind of figures which will reflect the 
activities of this department, well- 
founded plans and policies cannot well 
be formed. By the use of statistics the 
direct and indirect costs can be ap- 
portioned to the various accounts. 

The mechanical part of gathering 
statistics is not as difficult as it may 
seem to those banks that keep no such 
record of the activities of this branch 
of the banking business. 

Some analysis paper, having at least 
ten columns, will suffice for a statistic:! 
ledger or savings report. In the :- 
lustration herewith it will be seen the! 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the volume will not become cumbersome 
at any time. This record may be kept 
on a daily, weekly or monthly basis. 
In any event a daily report should be 
made out by some one, verified and 
transferred at the end of each week or 
month or carried along from day to 
day. A form of such record, on a 
weekly basis, filled in with hypothetical 
figures, is presented herewith. (See 
opposite page). 

Figures to be entered in columns 2, 3 
and 4 are obtained from our daily 
savings journals, machine posted, and 
verified by clerks in the department. 
Figures to be entered in columns 5, 6 
and 7 are obtained from the daily sav- 
ings journal, verified with the recap of 
savings tellers’ balance sheets and with 
the general ledger account for savings 
deposits. The total number of ac- 
counts opened and closed is obtained 
from the savings tellers and verified 
w th the New Business Department. 

In operating our four branch offices 
the figures for entry on the report as 
shown are accumulated. Twice each 
year we make a combined report. In 
this manner we obtain a true picture 
of the Savings Department in each 
branch office, a combined report show- 
ing the trend of business and an ac- 
curate statement of the Savings De- 
partment of the bank as a whole. 

Once every three months we verify 
the number of accounts open, as shown 
by this report, by an actual count of 


The Role of the Golden Rule 


PRACTICALLY all the possi- 
bilities of red ink and large type 
have been exhausted on various 
bank documents that require im- 
mediate attention. We have screamed 
“RUSH,” “IMMEDIATE” and 
similar expressions at each other until 
they have lost any force that they 
might originally have possessed. Never- 
theless, though the old means of ob- 
taining quick attention and quick 
action have been exhausted, the old 
necessity for quick attention and 
prompt action still remains. 

The National Bank of the Republic 
had to have quick action every day in 
the matter of advices of interdepart- 
mental charges, because, under its 
system of proving up its work, no de- 
partment can close up for the day until 
it knows that it is in ba’ance with all 
the other departments. It was our 
intention to use a small form on which 
the various departments could report 
their charges to each other, but the 
big problem was to choose and estab- 
lish one that must be handled quickly 
and not allowed to slide. All the 
various red-ink and large-type ex- 
pedients were considered, but the con- 
sideration of them did not hold out any 


the accounts as reflected by the balance 
sheets when the trial balance is taken. 
Although a trial balance is taken every 
month in every office, the verification 
mentioned is made but once every 
three months. 

It can be appreciated that this 
method of maintaining statistics, con- 
stantly verified, will produce a greater 
degree of accuracy than those plans 
that compute their basic figures from 
averages. 


For those banks that desire to 
obtain averages it will be interesting 
to note that the following figures can be 
obtained from the report illustrated: 

Average number of customers 
handled per day. 

Average number of customers, per 
teller, per day. 

Average number of withdrawals per 
day. 

Average number of deposits per day. 

Average amount of each withdrawal. 

Average amount of each deposit. 

Average number of accounts opened 
per day. 

Average number of accounts closed 
per day. 

Average balance per account. 

Average balance per capita. 

Average amount of interest credited 
annually. 

Average cost of deposits. 

In connection with the question of 
cost systems and statistics for savings 


By GORDON WILSON 


National Bank of the Republic 
Chicago, IIl. 


particular promises of the desired re- 
sult. Then the chief clerk sized up the 
situation in its proper light. 

“Let’s cut out the circus poster 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


Date. 


To. Dept. 


We will CHARGE you, in our proof of today’s work 
with the following amounts: 


We are trying to treat others as we would like to be 
treated, so are sending this to you as early as we can. 


Dept. 


“Thirteen: 


accounts, the question of classification 
of accounts is one that should receive 
the attention of every new business 
officer, or other executive of the bank 
that has no New Business Department. 
Instead of dividing the aggregate sav- 
ings balance by the number of accounts 
carried, to find the average balance per 
account, take a trial balance of all 
accounts first and bring into agreement 
with the control. Then fill in the 
following table: 


Classof Numberof Total Average 
Accounts Accounts Balance Balance 
1—Under $5 
2—$5 to $49 


3—$50 to $249 
4—$250 to $499 
5—$500 to $999 
6—$1000 to $4999 
7—$5,000 and over 


A classification of your accounts, by 
balance, will prove to you that the 
average balance per account is less than 
that shown by dividing the aggregate 
balance by the number of accounts. 
Such a classification of saving accounts 
will disclose to any bank, unless it be 
the rare exception, that a far greater 
proportion of small accounts exist than 
would be expected. 

We indulge the belief that the fore- 
going will disclose the basic and actual 
facts concerning savings accounts and 
should furnish sound information that 
may be relied upon in forming ad- 
ministrative policies. 


in the System 


stuff,” he said. ‘This bunch doesn’t 
need to be scared into treating each 
other right; all they need is to be re- 
minded.” 

The result is the form that is illus- 
trated herewith. It is printed on paper 
of an ordinary color and in small type, 
but every time a department uses it, 
that department goes on record to the 
effect that “we are trying to treat 
others as we would like to be treated, 
so we are sending this to you as early as 
we can.” 

The results are ample justification of 
the chief clerk’s confidence in the staff. 
The closing “Golden Rule” statement 
has been taken at its face value. The 
form is generally known throughout 
the bank as the Golden Rule Ticket. 
When one department is late with its 
charge advice to another department, 
it is only necessary for the head of the 
second department to call to the head 
of the delinquent one and ask him how 
the Golden Rule is working today. 
The rejoinder is either a thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation, or quick 
action by special messenger, but it has 
been found by experience that tele- 
phone inquiries after delayed advices 
are the exception, rather than the rule. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


New Orleans’ Co-operative Christmas 


The Banks There Observe Uniform Rules for Promoting and 
Managing Club Accounts, and Hang Up a $2,000,000 Stocking 


HERE are some 390,000 inhabi- 
T tantsof New Orleans. Five banks 
alone, clear- 
ing house mem- 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


checks are mailed out to depositors a 
half page is run in all the daily papers 
calling attention 


bers, which 
banded together 


— G4n7aae ane Savines Gane — 
— Remoar on Savings Crus OFFICE 


AN® BRANCHES — 


to the number «{ 
checks that were 
mailed that day 


and pointing oi t 


the benefits to le 
derived fro: 


such an accoun.. 


This same tone 
follows throug 


all newspaper 


about two years 

ago for the pur- | 
pose of advertis- 
ingcooperatively 492,900 
thebroadservices 400,000 
of the modern 

banking institu- | 390.000 
tion, have on 300.000 
their books this 

year more than 250,000 
75,000 Christmas 200,000 
Club savings ac- 

counts. By allow- 150,000 
ing perhaps fewer 100.000 
than 5,000 ad- 


ditional accounts 
for all the other 
banks in the city 
that are not 
members of the 
co-operative ad- 
vertising group, 
thereis one— and 


copy. Incider- 
tally, each ban 
mails out its 
checks on the 
same day. 

The newspape:s 
realize the good 
that the banks 
are doing in pro- 
moting saving 
and are cooperai- 
ing in giving 
liberal space to 
the clubs in their 


news columns. 


a fraction to 


$252,149.39 236452 24 197,389.04 24844071 39021835 400,96503 410,983.87 


The firms that 
reap perhaps the 


spare — Christ- 
mas savings ac- 
count for every 
five persons in New Orleans; or better 
than one account for every family 
living within the city limits. 

This business has been built up 
during a period of slightly more than 
ten years. In 1912 the Whitney- 
Central Trust and Savings Bank in- 
troduced the Christmas Savings Club. 
By intensive work it secured 6,000 
accounts with a total distribution of 
about $87,500. The next year, because 
of a demand from their own customers, 
other banks opened similar clubs. 
Three years later, or in 1916, the club 
membership of all the banks was about 
14,000 totaling a sum of $121,000. In 
1920 the total distribution was approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 to 65,000 members. 
A steady growth brought the total 
amount of deposits in 1922 to a little 
over $2,000,000, divided among up- 
wards of 70,000 patrons. Although 
the figures for this year will not be 
compiled until the first part of Decem- 
ber, individual reports show that there 
are now more than 75,000 depositors 
with a total well above that of last year. 

This is a record that can be matched 
by few if any cities elsewhere. Some- 
thing more than extraordinary thrift 
of the public made it possible. That 


The growth of the Christmas Club at the Whitney-Central, first to introduce it, and the greeting (in 


colors) enclosed with the checks 


“something” was harmonious co- 
operation of the group of banks in a 
campaign definitely planned. 

When the banks first started working 
together in appealing to Christmas 
Club business, there was a lot of con- 
fusion over details, and especially over 
the rate of interest paid to depositors. 
The advertising committee got to- 
gether and threshed out all points in 
question so that every institution 
would be on an equal basis. A standard 
formula for computing interest on the 
Christmas accounts has been devised, 
and now every bank pays exactly the 
same rate, computed by the same 
formula, regardless of the method of 
figuring the rate of interest on regular 
savings accounts. All pay 3 per cent, 
and all clubs open the same day, which 
this year will be on December 3. Like- 
wise, all clubs close on the same date. 

Co-operative newspaper advertising, 
which has proved so successful in 
bringing about a better understanding 
between the public and the banks in 
New Orleans, was used in boosting the 
Christmas Savings Clubs. The copy 
starts appearing soon after the first 
of December and continues until well 
into January. The day on which the 


greatest benefits 
of all from the 
clubs are the 
retail stores of [New Orleans, and 
especially the [department stores. 
The clubs mean $2,000,000 available 
for Christmas shopping and practically 
to be spent right in New Orleans 
shops during the month of December. 

In order to do their share toward 
promoting the clubs, the department 
stores distribute dodgers, which adver- 
tise the banks, with each package 
wrapped during the Yuletide season. 
These circulars are prepared in much 
the same order as the newspaper ad- 
vertisements and contain the names of 
the banks co-operating. The stores 
likewise have agreed to cash all Christ- 
mas checks without question, thereby 
relieving the banks of this detail. I! 
might be mentioned here that the 
institution that started the Christmas 
Club in New Orleans has suffered bu! 
one loss in eleven years through the 
cashing of Christmas checks in the 
stores. It is agreed that if the stores 
honor the checks without investigation. 
the banks on which they are drawn 
will stand half the loss. This bank’- 
total loss during the entire period ha 
been $7.00. 

The co-operative publicity stimu 
lates interest in the savings clubs 
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then it is up to the individual banks to 
bring the prospectsin. Beginning here, 
each bank conducts its own drive for 
new members. Although they have 
agreed that there shall be no individual 
newspaper advertising promoting the 
Christmas clubs, there is no restriction 
on direct-mail matter and other per- 
sonal effort. Accordingly, the co- 
operative advertising in the papers and 
through the dodgers distributed by 
the stores is followed up intensively by 
direct-mail literature and _ personal 
solicitation. 

Enclosed with the Christmas checks 
is always a holiday greeting, appro- 
priately designed, thanking the cus- 
tomer for his patronage and soliciting 
his account for next year. Some of the 
b:nks send out letters, multigraphed 
aid filled in, telling of the advantages 
o} the Christmas Clubs and inviting an 
account. Likewise, regular patrons of 
o'her departments of the bank are 
sclicited for Christmas accounts. 
\embers are accepted at either the 
main office of the institutions or at the 
various branches over the city. 

The greatest growth in Christmas 
savings during the past two or three 
years has been registered at the 
branches located in the residential 
sections, demonstrating that women 
and children are taking increasing 
interest in saving and that the savings 
idea is being implanted in the homes. 


Besides the publicity that must be 
used in getting people interested in the 
Christmas savings idea, there are at 
least two other important essentials to 
the successful operation of such a 
department. 

One of these is personality, which we 
have already mentioned. Perhaps a 
majority of the members of these clubs 
are wage earners, who are not very 
well acquainted with the inside work- 
ings of a bank. They are somewhat 
skeptical about saving and are timid 
about banking technique. It takes 
friendliness on the part of the clerk 
who greets the prospective customer to 
make him feel at ease and to continue 
his deposits with added interest. A 
clerk with real personality and a knack 
for making friends should be assigned 
to this important task. 


Tue other of these elements is sim- 
plicity in the operation of the account 
from the depositor’s standpoint. 
Things must be sq arranged that every 
possible moment of delay in getting to 
the window is eliminated; a long wait 
for enrollment in the club is likely to 
discourage the new customer and defer 
him from his saving purpose. Delivery 
of checks should be so managed that 
the customer may collect with the least 
possible effort. The New Orleans 


banks solved this problem by mailing 
the checks promptly at a specified time. 


Fifteen 


Now for the most important question 
of all. Does this kind of business pay? 
Some bankers declare that there is 
nothing in it, even if it requires no 
payment of interest, but the New 
Orleans institutions are delighted with 
the business after paying 3 per cent 
for it. It depends a lot on how you 
look at the proposition. 

There are at least three angles from 
which this class of business should be 
regarded in determining its profitable- 
ness. There is the commercial side. 
By aiding the public actually to save 
this amount of money it increases the 
wealth of the community, and at 
Christmas time a lot of money goes 
into circulation and stimulates business 
in many lines. This of course helps the 
bank. Then there is the publicity to 
be derived from bringing new cus- 
tomers into the bank. A big problem 
with any business house, banks not 
excluded, is how to bring in new faces; 
of these 75,000 Christmas savers, a 
majority never patronized a savings 
bank before. The Christmas account 
of a customer who has never saved 
before imparts a confidence in the 
bank he patronizes and in banks 
generally. Finally, there is the educa- 
tional value to be considered. If there 
is any particular class of business that 
profits more than others from thrift, it 
is the bank. To many of the Christmas 
Club members, this is their first lesson 
(Continued on page 57) 


mails today. 


Club members in 1922. 


which it goes. 


N THE Christmas Nest of Father 
New Orleans lies happiness for his 
family. There rest seventy thousand 
Christmas checks, and all are in the 


HELPED by Uncle Sam and _ his 
blue-clad postmen, old St. Nick 
will pass around New Orleans. He 
will trudge from Carrollton to the 
Barracks, distributing checks from 
five large strong banks to Christmas 


T WO MILLION DOLLARS are available today for 
furs, rocking chairs, furniture, pianos, clothes, 
cigats, turkeys, hats, silks. talking machines, gloves, 

2 oats, holly, perfumes, books—for all the countless things 
that bring Christmas cheer and make fathers and 
mothers and daughters and sons happy and jolly May 
N each check bring a Merry Christmas to the home to 


Note Our Names Below—and Cail on Us Today 
Whitney-Central Trust & Savings Bank 

Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 


T 


to town to arrange for Christmas, 1923. 


are now open. 


Marine Bank & Trust Co. 
Bank 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


HEN, after his long tramp, old Santa will ride back 


far off—yet learn from this year what patient, slow sav- 
ing can do, and enroll now—today—for another year If 
you belonged last year—join again. If you have never 
joined before—do so now! There are classes of every 
kind—from 10c a week to $5.00 a week—and also in- 
creasing from 2c for the first time. There is a class for 
every pocketbook. There is a class for you. The clubs. 


It seems 


Typical newspaper copy that runs from early December to late January 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Bank O. K. of Feminine Balance 


The Fading Line of Sex in Bank Advancement and a Woman’s 
View of the Best Methods of Employing and Training Women 


” O YOU know that the only 
D reason women are employed in 
our banks and business houses 
is because they want to be?” said the 
president of one of New York city’s 
strongest banking houses the other day 
when approached about the never- 
flagging problem of sex differentiation 
in business. ‘For my part,” he went 
on, “I’d just as soon try to train a 
panther as to train women in an office. 
There are those who don’t mind it and 
who make quite a success of the ex- 
periment after all.” And this from 
the head of a bank where there are 
some 300 women on the payroll and 
where it is generally understood that 
there is no sex line for advancement. 

Big executives do not discriminate in 
their scheme of office promotion. If 
the woman can do the work better than 
the man alongside of her, then to the 
woman belongs the reward of a step 
up and a dollar more. At least this 
is frankly the attitude of the broad- 
minded corporation president in this 
day of female endeavor. 

Education has a lot to do with it. 
The better educated an official is, the 
less will he stress a division of the sexes 
in his diagram of office responsibility. 
The connotation of office virtues and 
masculine apparel has long since been 
scrapped as a mere tradition, by the 
thoughtful business man. Moreover, 
the college man, especially the product 
of the co-educational institution, has 
been too long accustomed to daily 
competition with skirts to be disturbed 
by encountering females as office as- 
sociates. And the self-made man has 
so completely routed all devastating 
prejudices on his upward climb that it 
never occurs to him to let obsolete bias 
interfere with his office regime. Mid- 
Victorian theories and the self-made 
man never gee*that is, if the man is 
really made, not just half done. 

And since women are knocking at 
the doors of business because they 
really want to get in, the chances are 
that they will do everything demanded 
of them in making their intrusion 
profitable. They are jealous of their 
position and although apparently 
stumbling in their first stages, they are 
a resolute class and mean to stick. 

The past ten years have seen im- 
provement in the conditions under 
which women have been employed. 
It actually used to embarrass the old- 
time war-horse executive to see women 
stenographers around the office. In the 
old days I have often heard presidents 


By ANNE SEWARD 


The California Manner 


The women’s department idea 
is being extended by the Bank of 
Italy. It started the plan at its 
head office in San Francisco, 
making the department more 
complete than almost any cor- - 
responding department in the 
country. The department is 
“*manned” entirely by women. 

Savings accounts, checking ac- 
counts and even loans are handled 
—in accord with the department 
policy of furnishing every service 
that can be obtained anywhere in 
the bank. Safe deposit boxes are 
of course excepted from necessity. 

A similar department was in- 
stalled in the spring of this year 
in the new 7th Street branch in 
Los Angeles. 

Women are not required tocarry 
their accounts in this department 
but are invited to do so. The 
rooms are tastefully fitted in a 
manner calculated to please femi- 
nine customers. 


of corporations say that to them 
“it was offensive to see young men 
lolling back in their swivel chairs 
dictating to fluffy-haired, doll-like 
chits of stenographers”’ when what they 
had to tell could in half the time be 
scribbled off in pencil for typists to 
copy behind the scenes. And behind 
the scenes it was. For in those days 
the stenographers were hustled off 
to a typing auditorium where, under 
the alert eye of a watchful matron, 
they could pound out their noisy 
correspondence, after which it was 
delivered by an office boy to its author 
to be signed. 


Times have changed. Men now 
employ their own private secretaries. 
These women sit on platforms with 
their chiefs, each at a desk beside the 
officer she serves. Here she takes his 
dictation, answers his telephones, sees 
his callers and takes charge of his 
personal affairs. The position of 
stenographer has risen; her title in- 
dicates that. She is in evidence. 
Decorous, comely, dignified and intel- 
ligent, she is proud of her post. In 
some banks she wears a uniform. She 
is aware of her importance and her em- 
ployer depends upon her to share in his. 

Where an executive has only one or 
two women employees to deal with, 
his problem is simple. No friction is 


likely to exist. He either likes his 
secretaries or he gets rid of them. !{ 
they are the right sort, he advances 
them rather than to lose them. If he 
is the right sort, they stay with hiin 
rather than to shop around for more 
pay. It is a partnership of intere:| 
and the relationship is recognized 
everywhere as one of convention:| 
acceptance. Men depend upon ther 
secretaries for almost everything. For 
instance, a well-known member of the 
New York Supreme Bench had so 
relied upon his secretary for sixteea 
years that when he suddenly died on 
the operating table, no one in the 
world but this woman knew the fir:t 
thing about his estate. His inves'- 
ments, his will, and his bank balance 
were her secrets. Many a Wall Street 
man has said to an inquirer: “‘Oh, I do 


not know about that; my secretary | 


takes entire charge of all my matters.” 

It is not on record that officers see 
advice in how to handle their individ- 
ual woman secretaries. But when 
banks or other institutions have to 
employ large numbers of women in 
their work, the real problem asserts 
itself. How to enlist the genuine co- 
operation of a multitude of women 
workers? How to build up an esprit 
de corps, a deep unshakable loyalty 
among women for the institution which 
they serve and which they in part help 
to make! How can “mere men,” 
whose dealings with women have been 
on a retail basis, meet the perplexities 
that surround the employment of 
hordes of women in a large organiza- 
tion? The problem is much more 
complicated where women are involved 
than where there are only men. Men 
have always worked. Women are 
just beginning to. Men have solved 
their problems—partially, at least. 
Women are in the A B C’s of theirs. 

There is a slant to the whole question 
of women’s employment that calls for 
thoughtful analysis. Women’s work 
must be standardized. The hit-or- 
miss system is rapidly disappearing. 
Women are becoming deductive in 
their conceptions of what they can ex- 
pect. How can banks and corpora- 
tions regulate matters? How can 
girls be inspired to measure up to the 
demand? How can organizations pu‘ 
forth an attractive and an equitable 
program? 

One after another the big banks o' 
New York City have studied thi; 
problem from all angles. Commit- 
tees of bank officers have met to thres' 
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out along scientific lines, the best way 
to get results. These committees 
have analyzed the cost of living, the 
prices of commutation fares, the ex- 
penses of the self-supporting spinster, 
and the pin-moneys of the restless 
flapper—all with a view to fixing a 
scale and presenting a schedule of pay 
and behavior. Privileges, promotions, 
rules and regulations have been care- 
fully considered. An effort has been 
made to reconcile pre-war pay and 
recent high wages. Hours of em- 


well as of skirts, manner of head- 


dress and latitude of behaviorhave © 
formed subjects for long and pro- | 


tracted conferences. And frankly, 
the men have given up. 

They have turned their job over 
to the women, to “women welfare 
workers” as they are called. They 
are matrons of personnel who dic- 
tate what the girls shall wear, when 
they shall arrive, how they shall 
conduct themselves inside the bank 
and on the street, what they shall 
eat, how they shall live, what they 
shall read and the amusements they 
shall enjoy. These matrons - are 
discipliners, counsellors, censors and 
friends of the body feminine of 
their institutions. If a woman 
worker is absent, the matron sends 
a nurse to observe whether she is 
ill or playing hookey. If a girl is 
recalcitrant, the welfare worker 
reprimands her. If she is late, the 
matron finds out why. If a girl is 
to be dismissed, the matron—or, 
as she then becomes, the “farewell. 
worker’ —does the unpleasant job. 
If the girl wants permission to leave 
early, she asks the matron. If she 
has a grievance against anyone in 
her department, she complains to 
her personnel head. Disputes are 
settled by the matron. Vacations 
are arranged, parties and lectures 
devised and books recommended 
by the woman welfare worker. The 
men in such organizations have 
nothing to say about anything 
except the way the work is done. 
And sometimes they have to be very 
careful how they criticize that. There’s 
a multitude of duties for the woman 
manager, with a multitude of chances 
for divided authority. 

For instance, in a bank where this 
system was in force, the woman wel- 
fare worker was so lacking in tact and 
good judgment that all the officers, ex- 
cept the president who put her in, were 
in constant dread of her conflicting 
orders. If an executive held a clerk 
overtime to finish an important piece 
of work, this matron was just as likely 
as not to tell the girl to go home on 
the stroke of five and to tell the officer 
that her girls were not permitted to 
work after hours. That comes under 
the head of interference, pleasant for 


ployment, length of vacations as © 


Mrs. Ke 
in New York oy. Mrs. Ca 
ork Trust 


the girls but hard on the bank. Or 
when a girl was late and reported to 
the matron, she would keep her away 
from her work another half hour scold- 
ing her for wasting the company’s 
time. Where the welfare worker is 
selected for her force, fairness and tact, 
she may be successful in -overseeing 
large forces of women employees. 
Otherwise the remedy kills in the cur- 
ing. Some New York banks, however, 


ve 


Company 


like the Federal Reserve, the National 
City, the Bankers Trust and the Irv- 
ing, have tried the experiment and 
liked it. Many other banks have 
given it up after a few months’ trial, 
convinced, by irritation and unhappy 
episodes, of its ineffectuality. 

Now that women have entered the 
business world, men suddenly feel the 
necessity of a readjustment in their 
methods of getting results. There is 
no doubt about it, they have a new 
element to deal with and, while it is a 
helpful element, it does require a 
different kind of treatment—that is, 
in the mass. The energies, interests 
and ambitions of women workers can 
be magnetized to the job in hand 
provided the right kind of measures are 


Cammack, the first woman officer in a bank 
mmack is with the New 
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taken to charge the dynamo of impulse. 

I have been called upon at many 
times during my business life to iron 
out rough places in office management. 
From reorganizing large demoralized 
groups of badly disciplined girls, to 
building up from a trio of admirable 
students a huge department of 
specialized employees, I have always 
found the formula of inspiration a 
simple one. I have observed that two 
things will invariably get results. One 
is my own keen interest in the problem 
before us and the other is an almost un- 
attainable standard of perfection in 
the way the work must be done. There 
is no use in expecting girls to work 
hard under an indolent employer. Nor 
can an executive attain any higher 
degree of accomplishment than he 
himself displays. When workers are 
busy and interested, there is never any 
call for discipline. Most of the trouble 


_in office management originates in 


waves of boredom and idleness. 

A casual inspection of banks and 
business houses will reveal the prevalent 
menace of over-personneling. There 
is not enough work to go around. 
Especially is this true in banks. Due 
perhaps to the desire to consume the 
surplus of prosperous years, banks and 
trust companies load themselves up 
with a lot of deadwood in the way of 
superfluous clerks. The effect on the 
regular incumbents is very bad. They 
naturally suffer from not having enough 
to occupy their own time and from not 
understanding why generosity in 
payroll should be so unfairly dis- 
tributed. Sitting around with 
folded hands kills ability and am- 
bition. I have often in my many 
years of banking, heard clerks 
groaning for something to do. To 
be sure, “‘they also serve who only 
stand and wait” in many types of 
positions. Hours of inactivity will 
end in a day of mad rush. But 
that is inevitable. Chronically half- 
occupied employment, however, is 
not unavoidable, and if executives 
will check up their payroll they 
will find almost invariably, in banks 
especially, that their women are not 
assigned enough to do. 

Just recently I witnessed a salutary 
house cleaning in a small city bank and 
saw fifteen girls dismissed in one day 
without so much as slowing up the 
clerical machinery. In fact, the re- 
maining ones got such a jolt that they 
put their shoulder to the wheel and 
showed what they could do if put to it. 
And for smooth operation every em- 
ployee should be “put to it’? in her 
daily work. There is luck in leisure. 
for initiative minds. But only in- 
ventive geniuses need no rules of con- 
duct. Upon them depends the very 
existence of the institution they serve. 

But there is a plan that rejuvenates 
jaded ambitions among group laborers. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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successes, why doesn’t the manager 

of advertising and new business 
occasionally point to his mistakes— 
that the rest of us 


I STEAD of talking eternally about 


By W. E. WALKER 


Manager, Publicity Department 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 
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Yes, It Gratified an Ambition, But- 


Exhibit No. 1 of Copy That’s Clearly an Error of Judgment, 
Although It Compelled Attention Wo End, Says Its Creator 


myself have failed to encounter him. 
The advertisement was discussed in 
every club, cafeteria, hotel and in 
most of the homes in the city. In 

defense of the 


may profit from 
his unprofitable 
experience? Or 
docsn’t he make 
mistakes? Some 
one has said that 
he who makes no 
mistakes makes 
no real progress. 

|:mphasis be- 
longs, of course, 
on the positive 
side, but from 


Company: 


Jensen Talks 
AboutMoney 


Alvin L. Jensen, held in connection with the Yaeger 
murder, sent the following signed statement today to 
The First National Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust 


“Why don't people keep their money in a strong bank 
where it is safe instead of keeping it around the house where 


advertisement I 


might add that it 
was discussed 
both pro and con. 

It happened, 
however, that our 
directors held a 
session on the 
morning after the 
evening the ad- 


the negative side 
—the unsuccess- 
ful campaigns, 
the advertise- 
ments that “‘flop”’ 
—we are more 
likely to learn 
our valuable and 
lasting lessons. 
My mistake is. 
a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, 
which I am about 
to dissect for the 
benefit of my 
publicity brothers 
in clinic assem- 
bled. It might 
not have been a 


choose. 


a constant temptation to others. Keeping money 
at home is a dangerous’ practice. 


“Young men shoald be very careful of the company they 


A Safe Bank Backed by 69 Years of Successful Banking 


Bo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


The Old Reliable--Established 1854 


M04 North Broad Street 


at 


vertisement ap- 
peared. The older 
they were, the 


more they scored 


“If this crime I have committed can carry with it any les RickenbacKer-Philadelphia Co. said advertise- 


son, let it be a warning to folks to place their money in a 
streng bank where it will net only be safe but where it will 
earn interest and grow. 


ment. 


“It Robert Yaeger had realized that, he would be alive 
today and Ia free man. It should be a duty to all relations of 
people such as Yaeger to see that their relatives do not allow 
large sums of money to accumulate about the house and thas 
place them in danger. 


(Signed) “Alvin L. Jensen.” 


in Madison 


evidence 


Amen, Brother ! 


Mr. Walker, or rather the anonymous 
gentleman he quotes in the accompany- 
ing article, is eternally right: He wi 
makes no mistakes mak 
ress. We learn from our failures — 
infinitely more than from our successes. 

The author confesses his sin in the 
name of advertising and submits the 
ainst him—the copy as it 
appeared in the Madison newspapers, 
together with the exhibit of an auto- 
mobile company that committed the 
same crime but got away with it. 

Who'll be the next Brother to step up 
to the rostrum and testify, to tell the 
sad story of bitter experience? Come 
forward while we sing «Every Little 
Slip Has a Moral All Its Own”’ 


Although our 
president de- 
fended it, the 
majority were of 
emphatic opinion 
that a bank 
should not permit 
its name to be 
associated with 
that of a mur- 
derer; and more- 
over, a murderer, 
however willing 
to oblige, is not 
qualified to pose 


es no real prog- 


mistake had ours 

been the advertising department of an 
industry or a retail store, but as a 
bank advertisement, signed and 
stamped with the approval of the 
bank, it called—in vain, in this 
instance—for consignment to the file 
marked “Surplus Copy,” for future 
reference (if any). 

Ever since I left the newspaper field 
for financial advertising, I have har- 
bored a secret ambition to extract a 
signed statement from a_ burglar, 
preferably one behind the bars and 
lifted to the pinnacle of notoriety for 
commission of a series of mortal 
crimes that had baffled the police and 
aroused the community. Manifestly, 
| reasoned, the simple, signed story of 
this man—briefly recounting his rob- 
beries, emphasizing the ease with which 
he “got away with” them, and closirig 
with wholesome advice to play safe 
and place all surplus funds and valu- 
ables in a good, safe bank—would 
make a profound impression, if dressed 


up for newspaper display over the 
bank’s name. 

My chance came recently when the 
authorities caught and locked up a 
criminal whose robberies and a grue- 
some murder had stirred a_ whole 
section of the state. Promptly I 
dictated a statement and a reporter 
friend of mine induced the prisoner to 
sign it. He needed very little urging. 
Incidentally, he was sentenced for life, 
although, so far as I am aware, the 
statement he signed was not used 
against him in his trial. 

While the robbery and murder was 
on everyone’s tongue, and seven- 
column heads on the subject were 
running in the newspapers, we broke 
out our advertisement which was 
headed, “JENSEN TALKS ABOUT 
MONEY.” Above, I reproduce the 
thing just as it ran. 

If there was anyone in this com- 
munity who did not read that adver- 
tisement, our officers, directors and 


as an authority 
on banking. I 
might say parenthetically, however, 
that while the convict was in no posi- 
tion to pose as an authority on bank- 
ing, he had pulled enough good jobs to 
entitle him to pose as an authority on 
burglary and as such, tell people where 
they should and where they should not 
keep their money. 

Two letters coming later compen- 
sated to some extent for the gloom of 
that directors’ meeting. They were 
from neighboring bankers both of 
whom praised the idea of the adver- 
tisement and said they were framing 
the ad to hang in the lobbies of their 
banks. Then I was again depressed 
when the president sent up a letter he 
had received from a university pro- 
fessor, condemning our president for 
permitting such liberties with the 
proprieties. 

So I took the air. I walked down the 
street for an appointment, only to be 
stopped time and again by younger 
business men who had read _ the 
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T wenty 


advertisement and thought it “fine 
stuff.” 

Later the same day I had an appoint- 
ment with Professor Edward H. Gard- 
ner, head of the advertising and 
merchandising department at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He, too, had 
read the advertisement and declared 
it good. Professor Gardner, however, 
was thinking more of the timeliness of 
the copy than of the ethics or policy 
that the bank’s indorsement of this 
kind of advertising might involve. 
After considering the copy further and 
digesting its purport, he has reversed 
himself and now agrees with our direc- 
tors. I have put up a hard fight when 
it was necessary to fight in defense, 
and while I have graciously accepted, 
in behalf of the bank, many compli- 
ments on our enterprise in capitalizing 
this piece of live news, I have admitted 
in’'my solemn moments that our direc- 
tors were right. The advertisement 
should not have been run. It was a 
mistake. 

The First National Bank received 
more favorable and more unfavorable 
comment on this advertisement than 
on any newspaper or other advertise- 
ment it has ever published and the 
institution is and has been a steady 
advertiser for a great many years. 

My first mistake was in my failure 
to address the advertisement exclusive- 
ly to the considerable and heedless 
class prone to hoard money about the 
house. Instead, I addressed it indis- 
criminately. I covered too much 


territory and my reckless inclusion of 
all and sundry citizens in my audience, 
insulted the intelligence of the director 
type of individual. 

My second mistake was in publishing 
ing the advertisement at all. Mistake 
No. 2 has taught me that a bank’s 
name should not be linked with the 
name of a yegg even though he is 
specifically cited as an authority on 
burglary, and not as an authority on 
banking. 


Tue lesson, stated as a broader 
principle, is this: When in doubt, don’t! 
If the copy slant under consideration 
will be open to criticism, to comment 
that is unfavorable in any quarter, 
forget it, even though you know that 
it will be universally read and that the 
favorable comment will predominate 
the unfavorable. The choice of more 
dignified copy as an alternative, re- 
ducing possibilities for criticism to an 
absolute minimum, will be wiser. 
Though it may narrow your audience 
considerably, the reaction, if any, will 
be 100 per cent favorable. 

And so, I, for one, shall return to 
standard citations—James J. Hill, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt and the rest of the 
reliable authorities on thrift—not Al- 
vin L. Jensen, thug. 

While on this subject, however, it is 
interesting to observe that escaped 
convicts were featured in a recent 
Rickenbacker advertisement. The fol- 
lowing caption appeared with a picture 
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of a Rickenbacker car and its driver: 
“The Rickenbacker 4-Wheel Brake 
Demonstrator in which the convicts 
escaped from Eastern Penitentiary, 
and driver, T. J. McAllister. This car 
stood up under the most terrific test 
ever given any car.” Below appeared 
this copy: 


Driven furiously by convicts mad with 
the fear of death behind and around them, 
and with freedom ever beckoning them on, 
Thugs, absolutely devoid of scruples with 
no decent thought of nursing the car, whose 
only motto was “drive till she busts «nd 
then take to the woods.” 

And how wonderfully this game car 
stood up! 

When they found they simply couldn't 
wreck her, and she had carried them m les 
away from their former prison to safety, 
tribute to her magnificent stamina was 
wrung from these “hard-boiled” yeggs «nd 
crooks. 

McAllister says all their lives depended 
at times solely on the performance of ‘he 
4-wheel brakes. Once while going a: a 
speed of 65 miles per hour a truck loonied 
up, but for the 4-wheel brakes that stopped 
the car within a few feet they would hive 
been dashed to pieces, etc., etc. 


They say the devil can quote 
Scripture to serve his purpose, but is 
there any wrong in reversing ihe 
process? If Rickenbacker may resort 
profitably to escaped convicts, why 
not a bank? 

A powerful argument can be raised 
in favor of this kind of advertising. 
But sad experience convinces me that 
it is not for banks and most readers 
will probably agree. In any event, | 
gratified one of my secret ambitions. 


Outstanding Decisions in the Canadian Courts 


N ACCOUNT of the close busi- 
ness and banking ties between 
the United States and Canada, a 
brief reference to some of the leading 
decisions on banking law in the Domin- 
ion of Canada may not be out of place, 
with special reference to the similarity 
or difference in the Canadian and 
American law on the points covered. 
One of the first points to arise is the 
scope of the business which a Canadian 
bank is authorized to carry on, and an 
outstanding case in this connection is 
Northern Crown Bank vs. the Great 
West Lumber Company, found in 17 
Dominion Law Reports, 593. 
In this case the bank had acquired 
a majcrity of the stock of the lumber 
company and in reality directed the 
affairs of the company for the purpose 
of collecting a debt owed to the bank 
by the company, although the com- 
pany maintained a distinct and sepa- 
‘ rate legal existence and the bank did 
not share in the profits of the company, 
but it was argued that this was con- 
‘trary to the clause of the Canadian 
Banking Act providing that no bank 
shall deal in the buying or selling or 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


bartering of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise or engage in any trade or 
business whatsoever. The decision of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta was that 
the bank was not engaging in trade or 
business under above circumstances. 

“I think it is impossible, without 
destroying the essential nature of a 
joint stock company as a _ separate 
legal entity created by the statute law, 
to say that a bank which legally 
acquires control of the majority of the 
shares in a joint stock company organ- 
ized to engage in trade or business, and 
by observing the formal procedure 
necessary to exercise control of the 
company, and does so exercise control 
of the company, is thereby indirectly 
carrying on trade or business,” said 
the court. 

In the United States the general 
rule is well established that a national 
bank cannot legally buy stock in 
another corporation, but that it can 
take such stock to cover a pre-existing 
and doubtful debt, or to save itself 
from loss on a loan. 


In a recent Tennessee case _ the 
Supreme Court of that state ruled that 
a national bank could legally take 
stock in a building corporation where 
the object is to secure banking quarters 
for the bank for a term of years, and 
the promoter agrees to take back the 
stock within a specified time. 

“The bank could have built an 
office building in order to provide a 
banking home; why could it not effect 
the same purpose by expending a small 
fraction of the necessary money, pay- 
ing a reasonable rental thereafter? 
Suppose it had built the entire struc- 
ture. It appears that the investment 
has not paid dividends, and the stock 
is quoted at only about fifty cents on 
the market. It did a more business- 
like thing. It conserved its resources 
for doing a banking business instead of 
embarking in a course of extravag:nt 
building,” said the Tennessee Courts. 

Important questions have arisen in 
Canada in reference to the liability of 
suscribers for bank stock, but the 
limitations of space forbid more than 
one reference—to the Monarch Bank 
case where the evidence showed t! al 


(Continued on page 4 
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CLEARING 


ANY of you, no doubt, have 
M listened in at your receiving 

sets and heard the familiar 
voice of the announcer of “WJAX,” 
saying: 

This is the ‘Wave from Lake Erie,’ 
the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.” 

Perhaps you have 
wondered why it was 
that a trust company 
was operating a radio 
broadcasting station — 
a thing apparently re- 
mote from banks and 
banking. The answer 
given by the company 
embodies an explana- 
tion which I believe will 
be of interest to banks 
throughout the country, 
and throws an entirely 
new light upon the use 
of radio. 

The company has a 
two-fold purpose in 
operating radio station 
“WJAX”: First, to 
supply a good financial 
service; and, second, to 
advertise. The daytime 
broadcasting accom- 
plishes the first and the 
evening broadcasting 
the second; and they do not over- 
lap or conflict. 

The daytime broadcasting is directed 
toward an audience of bankers, busi- 
ness men, merchants, farmers and 
others who are interested in the buying 
and selling of securities or produce. 
The nature of the material broadcast, 
of course, determines the audience. 


The regular daily program is as 
follows: 

9:00 a. m.—Bond Gossip 
9:17 a. m.—Financial News and Grain 


Markets 
(Yesterday’s close) 
m.—Bond Gossip 
m.—Sign Off 
m.—Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke and 
Petroleum Bulletins 
m.—cCurrent News Bulletins 
m.—Foreign Exchange 
m.—Live Stock—Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Markets (Open- 
ing) 
m.—Chicago Grain (Opening) 
m.—Marketgrams and Agriograms 
m.—U.S. Liberty Bonds (Open- 
ing) 
m.—Bond Quotations 
N.Y. Exchange) 
m.—N.Y. Stock Exchange Quota- 
tions (By request) 
a. m.—U.S. Liberty Bonds 
a. m.—U.S. Weather Forecast 


9:32 a. 
9:15 a. 
10:00 a. 


10:05 a. 
10:17 a. 
10:19 a. 


10:22 a. 
10:23 a. 
10:28 a. 


10:32 a. 


(Opening 


10:37 a. 


By D. K. SNOW 


Here’s where the ‘‘wave’’ is set in motion 


10:45 a. 
2:00 p. 


2:04 p. 


2:05 p. 
2:10 p. 


m 
m. 


m 


m. 
m 


- mM. 


.m. 
.—U.S. Liberty Bonds 
.—Financial News Bulletins 
.—U.S. Weather Forecast 
.—Bond Quotations (as of 2:00 


.—Butter, 


.—Live Stock 


.—Sign Off 


—Stock Quotations 


(By 
quest) 


re- 


.—Chicago Grain Market (1:00 


P.M.) 
—Current News Bulletins 


.—N.Y. Stock Exchange Quota- 


tions (By request) 
—Butter, Eggs and 
(Cleveland Market) 
Foreign Exchange 


Poultry 


p.m., (N. Y. Market) 


.—Sign Off 
.—Homegrown Fruits and Vege- 


tables 

Eggs and Poultry 
(Cleveland Market) 
Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Markets (Closing) 


.—Hay and Grain (Cleveland 


Market) 


.—Toledo and Chicago Grain 


(Close) 


.—Flour and Feed Market 


—Foreign Exchange at 3:15 


.—N.Y. Bond, Cleveland Stock 


Exchange and N.Y.#Sitock 
Exchange Quotations{(Close) 


.—U.S.Weather Forecast 


—U.S. Liberty Bonds 


—Sign Off 


lance at this program indicates 
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The Broadcast “Wave From Lake Erie” 


A Radio Station That Supplies Reliable Financial Service by 
Day and Advertises the Bank With Its Concerts at Night 


the daytime audience. Only such 
people as are interested in knowing the 
market price of one or 
more items on the pro- 
gram, listen in. The 
audience, therefore, is a 
picked audience. It is 
also an appreciative 
audience because it is 
“listening in” for a 
definite purpose rather 
than because of general 
interest or for enter- 
tainment. Itis obvious, 
therefore, that this day- 
time [broadcasting does 
actually perform a tan- 
gible service for the 
people who “pick it up.” 

How large the day- 
time audience is, the 
company does not know, 
but letters from banks, 
merchants, farmers, 
stock dealers and the 
like would seem to in- 
dicate that the service 
is being used extensively 
throughout Ohio and 
neighboring states, at 
least. 

are making a wide 
use of the markets as 
received from your 
station,” the Ashland County Farm 
Bureau, Ashland, Ohio, writes to 
“WJAX.” “The live stock markets, 
Cleveland hay and grain, the poultry, 
butter and egg, also the Toledo grain 
close markets are in constant demand 
by a large number of individual farmers 
in this territory who call into this office 
to receive them. It is also through the 
use of these markets that we are able 
to keep the various farmer-owned 
elevators in touch with the daily 
markets.” 

A Southern Ohio bank makes the 
comment, ““We have just installed a 
radio, primarily to get market reports. 
We have for a number of years been 
getting this over the wire and were at 
the mercy of the sender in that we got 
a complete report only occasionally. 
We certainly appreciate this form of 
your service.” 

One farmer writes this cryptic re- 
mark, “I am gratified to inform you 
that I appreciate your daily market 
reports greatly, as I am kept in con- 
stant touch with the vegetable markets 
in Cleveland and this has already 
saved me much money.” 


A small-town merchant says, “I 
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handle country products, poultry, eggs, 
hogs and keep posted on prices from 

These letters are typical and are 
picked at random from the many 
hundreds of similar communications in 
the correspondence file of ““WJAX.” 

This service is obviously of value for 
two reasons: First, it carries important 
business news to interested thousands 
more speedily than the newspaper, 
telegraph or the telephone; and second, 
it penetrates districts which the news- 
paper, telegraph and the telephone do 
not reach, or reach perhaps very tardily. 

A typical illustration is that of the 
small down-state town with one bank, 
one grist mill, one newspaper, a medi- 
ocre telephone exchange and a few 
stores, in the heart of an agricultural 
section. In the past the bank has been 
dependent upon the telephone or 
telegraph for its securities quotations. 
The public has been dependent upon 
the newspaper—published only once 
a week or coming tardily from some 
neighboring town and containing very 
little financial news, with quotations 
so stale as to be almost useless. The 
mill owners and the storekeepers have 
been dependent upon the bank or out- 
side sources for financial information. 

As a result, business in that town was 
not being done in an up-to-the-minute, 
businesslike way. Farmers sold their 
produce to wholesalers or their wheat 
to the mill without knowing how much 
they ought to get for it, retail mer- 
chants did not know how much their 
lines were selling for in larger cities, 
cattle men had little idea as to what 
they ought to get for 


selling for in Chicago, and farmers 
keep posted on the price of wheat. 
Even the housewives know the price of 
retail groceries in Cleveland and can 
make their purchases accordingly. The 
entire business mind of the community 
is quickened and stimulated. And, in- 
cidentally, the local bank, if it posts 
radio quotations in its lobby, is able to 
give its own community a financial 
service of considerable value. 


Peruars you may say that this 
broadcasting service is, after all, merely 
another form of advertising. But the 
Union Trust Company does not 
take that point of view. Safe-keeping 
of Liberty bonds free of charge, for 
instance, is hardly considered adver- 
tising; neither is the dissemination of 
investment advice or income tax in- 
formation. These are regarded as free 
banking services, because they have 
to do with financial matters entirely. 
They are part and parcel of the bank- 
ing business. 

And so, likewise, is the broadcasting 
of market reports and quotations. It 
is not merely a “freak stunt” bearing 
no relation to banking, such as enter- 
taining the orphans, giving a dance, or 
providing free lemonade on hot days. 
Banks have always regarded the trans- 
mission of financial information as part 
of their regular services, and the Union 
Trust broadcasting station merely ex- 
tends that established form of banking 
service to a great outside territory. 
The board room in a broker’s office 
could hardly be considered advertising. 
Yet that is exactly what the “WJAX” 
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daytime broadcasting amounts to. In 
effect, it is an oral board room for the 
whole eastern half of the United States, 
and it reaches hundreds and thousands 
of small nooks and corners which do 
not and could not have a board room 
of their own. 

For this reason the company feels 
that it has put radio to a use that has 
some real value to the country at large 
as well as to its own institution. 

The future of radio as an entertain- 
ment device is problematical, but there 
is no doubt of its increasing importance 
as a means of communicating news aid 
facts. It was through radio that we 
first heard of the earthquake in Japen. 
The United States government is using 
radio extensively. 

The telephone was once more or |¢ss 
of anovelty or fad. People talked over 
the telephone to enjoy the unusval 
sensation of speaking to someone ai a 
distance. No one dreamed that tie 
telephone could be put to such exten- 
sive use as is the case today. Yt, 
now, no one would think of using the 
telephone except for a purely practical 
or commercial purpose. Right now 
the public mind is centered upon radio 
as a novelty or experiment—and when 
the novelty wears off it is probable that 
radio, like the telephone, will be put 
to work as a practical aid to business. 

At least, this is the belief of the 
Union Trust Company. It is pioneer- 
ing in the use of radio in a manner 
which is of inherent practical value and 
it expects future developments to bear 
out this judgment. But in the mean- 
time, today, there is the enormous 

audience of “radio 


their beef, and the bank 
following the general 
trend of things, had no 
lively interest in secu- 
rities or important cur- 
rent financial news. 
| But nowadays, the 
bank has its receiving 
set and picks up the 
daily quotations as 
broadcast by “WJAX.” 
It posts these quota- 
tions in its lobby so 
that they are available 
to the entire town. 
Farmers and merchants 
| may have their own 
receiving sets or they 
may phone the bank for 
the quotations upon any 
particular commodity. 
i As a result, business 
is beginning to step 
lively in that town in 
an up-to-date, business- 
like way. Producers 
know in advance how 
much they ought to get 
for what they raise. 
Cattle men know every 
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hounds” who listen in 
every night for enter- 
tainment. Radio is the 
great popular craze oi 
the day. It would be 
oe foolish indeed not to 
attempt to capitalize 
upon this great general 
interest. Hence, the 
evening entertainments 
of “WJAX.” 
Twice a week, Tues- 
= oe day and Thursday 
evenings, the company 
broadcasts concerts. 
These concerts are cal- 
culated to please the 
greatest possible num- 
ber of people, and ac- 
cordingly the kind of 


all the way from regular 
performances of the 
Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra to the wildest 
and maddest saxophone 
syncopations of the most 
popular jazz orchestra. 
The size of this audi- 


day how much beef is 


ence is amazing. It is 
estimated that during 


(Continued on page 45) 
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He brushed past the guard, opened the gate and threw down two che 


F THE dignified professor who 
iT teaches banking and finance in the 
State College were asked to define 
the functions of a bank, he would 
quickly answer, “deposit, discount and 
note issue.”’ And if he is a learned 
professor he could talk uninterruptedly 
for sixty hours in describing the exercise 
of these functions. 

If the practical banker were to be 
asked the same question, he would 
answer in the same thought, but in 
different language, and in addition 
would tell you that the banker does 
whatever comes next in the day’s work, 
which includes everything from buying 
a theater ticket for a good customer to 
running the business of a poor one. 
While the major part of banking con- 
sists in receiving money on deposit, 
paying checks and making loans, the 
minor part consists in doing whatever 
is necessary to save the bank from a 
loss. While the great mass of employ- 
ees and many of the officials function 
in the deposit and loan operations of the 
bank, some of the officials are always 
busy with the unexpected develop- 
ments that arise daily. 

The bank touches every phase of 
human endeavor. Nothing happens 
in the great world of business that does 
not affect some bank, somewhere, for 
good or for ill. The banker of today 
must be not only a banker and a credit 
man, but also a_ psychologist, an 
economist, a lawyer, a publicist, a 
detective and a doctor of sick business. 
He must be able to size up men. He 
must be able to read the signs of the 
times. He must know what the law 
says in the case and apply it. He 
must be able to scent danger and follow 
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cks aggregating $3,800,000 


clues that round up crooks. He must 
be able to go into a failing business and 
save a sinking concern, and also know 
how to conserve the assets and collect 
the salvage out of a defunct one. And 
if the experienced banker were to tell 
how the bank functions in such matters, 
he could outrun the college man by 
hundreds of hours as a teacher of 
banking practice and procedure. 


Crooks and Bankrupts 


The banking world is constantly 
menaced by the check operator, the 
check forger and the check raiser. The 
race between the crook and the banker 
is a close one and it is questionable as 
to which leads. The bank is also beset 
by the constant danger of bankruptcy 
of its customers. This danger consists 
not only of legitimate failures, but of 
illegitimate ones, where both the bank- 
er and the merchandise creditors have 
been deceived. There are also to be 
mentioned the lapses from virtue, both 
commercial, domestic and moral, which 
bring not only disgrace to the parties 
involved, but possible loss through such 
departures from the straight and 
narrow way. 

Whether the menace be that of a 
crook, or bankrupt or an absconding 
individual, the banker must jump into 
the breach and do the right thing at 
the right time; for a business man’s 
quitting and disappearance may cause 
a loss just as easily as his insolvency. 
In support of the foregoing observa- 
tions, I propose to review four incidents 
that occurred in a bank of moderate size 
in the course of a month, that were 
not properly functions of banking as 
contemplated by the professor, but 


necessary as a matter of practical pro- 
cedure. These incidents include placing 
a lunatic back into an asylum, locking 
a check operator in jail, restoring a 
lawyer to his family and to his profes- 
sion, and salvaging an automobile 
business abandoned by the owner 
without warning. 

I was sitting at my desk one morning 
opening my mail, when a_ poorly 
dressed man brushed past the guard, 
opened the gate and sat down at my 
desk. Throwing two checks aggregat- 
ing $3,800,000 on my desk, he said: 
“Give me $3,000 in cash and a certifi- 
cate of deposit for the balance.” At 
once I knew something was wrong. 
The checks were staggering in amount 
and his actions were erratic. I was 
fearful that he might become un- 
manageable if not handled diplomati- 
cally, and I said to him: ‘“These checks 
are for large amounts, and of course, 
we must collect them before advancing 
on them. He agreed to this, but 
insisted upon the cash advance. | 
said to him: “‘Let me call up the banks 
and if they are good, we will put the 
transaction through.” 

“Go as far as you like,”’ said he, and 
lighted his pipe composedly. 

Excusing myself to go to the tele- 
phone, I got the force busy. One of 
the men remembered reading in the 
paper that a man had escaped from 
a near-by insane asylum. He was 
directed to get the asylum on the wire. 
Another was directed to get in touch 
with the drawee banks and start 
things moving from their end. 

Meanwhile, I took my would-be 
depositor in the directors’ room and 
engaged him in conversation—and he 
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He was in a daze. He scarcely recognized his 
friends. He would not talk 


_ was quite willing to talk. The checks 


had come to him, he said, as part pay- 
ment on an apartment house which he 
had bought the previous day at ten 
o’clock for $15,000 and sold it at one 
o'clock for thirty million. He was 
going to endow the whole universe with 
benefactions, and make everybody 
happy. He was having a most glorious 
time buying and selling real estate and 
making fabulous profits. It was too 
bad to wake him from his dream. 

The telephone had been doing its 
perfect work. The Burns agency had 
a man on the way to the bank in a few 
minutes. The asylum calls had located 
a missing inmate in another institution. 
The health officer had been reached 
and in the course of half an hour he 
appeared with a policeman and took 
our would-be millionaire depositor in 
charge and within two hours he was 
under the care of the state, and his 
excursion in high finance was over. 

It may be argued that putting 
lunatics back in asylums is no function 
of banking; and yet to have turned this 
poor deluded mortal adrift, without 
money, would have been the easy 
thing, but unkind, and man’s humanity 
to man demanded that the regular 
functions of banking stop for a few 
minutes while the subfunctions func- 
tioned. 

My next experience was more in- 
ricate and less exciting but more 


necessary, on account of the danger it 
involved. We had been warned that a 
woman had defrauded two or three 
banks in the neighborhood through 
check operations. Her description was 
not given, nor were we informed of 
the exact method she would be likely 
to pursue. 

One afternoon about fifteen minutes 
after the doors had closed, a well- 
dressed woman asked for admittance 
in order to open anewaccount. She 
talked fluently and used good language. 
She said she was a school-teacher, 
living in the next village, had just sold 
a piece of property in a distant city and 
had a check on account. She pro- 
duced a check properly indorsed on the 
back “‘on account of purchase price of 
No.— — —Blank Street.” She opened 
a checking and a savings account. 
The work was not put through the 
current day’s work, but held over. 
This probably had something to do 
with her subsequent apprehension. 

The next morning at about nine 
o’clock the teller came to me and said 
**Miss Eagan wants to cash this check 
($300 on a near-by bank) and wants 
to draw $300 on her own account, and 
I can’t find her name on the books.” 

I told him to look among the new 
accounts and to verify the checks be- 
fore paying against them. He went 
back to the cage and told her he would 
have to hold back payment on the 
distant check for a few days, but would 
telephone on the other. Whereat she 
excused herself, saying she would be in 
the next morning and that would allow 
time enough to collect the checks. 

It suddenly dawned upon the force 
that this was the woman operator. I 
quickly got in touch with the Burns 
agency and a detective was on the 
scene in about two hours. He had a 
description of the woman from the 
previous operations and this tallied 
with our new depositor. While we 
talked with him, the telephone rang 
and another bank about a mile distant 
asked “if Mary Eagan was good for 
$600." She was in that bank, trving 
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the same trick. The problem was how 
to hold her. I told the cashier at the 
other end to detain her if possible and 
to follow her at all cost if she got away 
from them. But as soon as she saw 
the teller take up his receiver, she made 
a hasty exit and was lost in the crowd. 

All neighboring banks were im- 
mediately warned to be on the watch 
for her, not knowing where she would 
try next. 

The losses up to that time had been 
ascertained to be about $500 in six 
banks. Who she was, where she came 
from, where she was at the time were 
mysteries. She had used a different 
name in each bank. There were no 
clues upon which to work. The bank 
men and the detectives were baffled. 
It was a case of waiting for the next 
outbreak, get her if possible, and per- 
haps have her slip through again: 
but in the event that she was not an 
impostor, civil action would lie with all 
its dangers, if wrongfully arrested. 

At about closing time another bank 
called up and said they thought they 
had a clue—would the detective bring 
over his checks? He did. The writ- 
ing on all the checks compared favor- 
ably with writing on the checks of one 
of their depositors who, under her real 
name, had a regular account. 
work is ended”’ said the Burns man— 
“find the woman.” The next step 
was to identify her as the one who had 
passed the checks and opened the 
accounts. 

Assuming the role of a real estate 
agent, one of the bank clerks went to 
her house and inquired if it was for sale. 
A slip of a woman answered the call 
and said the house had just been sold. 
He kept her talking while one of the 
clerks who had opened an account with 
her, strolled leisurely by, looking fora 
number that did not exist and came up 
on the porch in order to. get a “‘close 
up.’ Meanwhile two other victims 
strolled by and also glanced at the 
group. A subsequent conference as- 
sured us all that she was the woman 
wanted. 

It is peculiar that banks will rather 
take a loss than press a suit. They 
abhor publicity. They want the crook 
but will not help catch him. They are 
willing that ‘“George’’ should do it, 
but not willing to play ‘“‘George” 
themselves: Our next step was to get 
a warrant—and this was difficult. 
Our bank had suffered no loss and no 
crime had been committed against us. 
After much persuasion, and much 
discussion, and a little diplomacy, one 
victim grew bold enough to sign a 
complaint and after working from nine 
in the morning until eleven at night, 
we took the woman into custody. 
The next morning, she told the old 
story. 

She had pilfered from a concern 
in New York some years previous. 
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She had taken about $600. It was 
discovered and she had been given a 
stated time to raise the money. She 
had married, but dare not tell her 
husband. The matter hung like a 
black cloud over her and marred every 
act of her life. She had read in the 
papers how a man had tried to beat the 
banks by this game, and she thought 
she could do the same. “Did your 
man go to jail?” said the prosecuting 
attorney. “Yes,” said she, “but I 
thought I could get away with it.” 

And now she awaits trial for forgery, 
grand larceny, fraud and attempted 
fraud, and passing bad checks. Thus 
eideth her lesson—she did not get 
avay with anything. The bank man 
got her—as he generally does all those 
who try to get him. 


Exit a Lawyer 


When John Smith, a prominent 
wyer, announced in the lobby of the 
bank that he had tapped an inexhausti- 
bie fund of mortgage money and was 
avout to close a hundred thousand 
dollar loan, he was received with re- 
joicing. It meant that he could handle 
large propositions that would be bene- 
ficial to himself and to the community 
in general. And when he left for New 
York to close his first big loan, it was 
an epoch in his life; but when he failed 
to show up for a week, it looked as if 
the inexhaustible fund was a myth, and 
the big loan a dream of a disordered 
mind. 

When a lawyer who owes his bank 
nothing, departs for parts unknown 
without the formality of saying good- 
bye to his family and associates, it is no 
concern of the bank. But when his 
clients begin to ask for the interest on 
investments made through him, and 
an accounting for the principal entrust- 
ed to him, it means disgrace to himself 
and family and an end of his career as 
alawyer. The bank is only interested 
in the ethical side of the case and the 
help it can give in bringing 
order out of chaos, and the 
saving of the only means of a 


man. The banker that is ‘4 
human is only too glad to ¥ 
lend a hand in such a 
matter and save all the 
parties inter- 
ested all they 
have at stake. 
Such was the 
case of Mr.Smith 
who disappeared 
as if the earth 
had swallowed 
him up, on the 
eve of the big 
transaction highly 
profitable to himself. 
For more than a week 
no word had come 
from him. His wife 


livelihood to a professional 


was frantic. His family and relatives 
were stunned by the blow and his 
partner in danger of losing his good 
name and his money in order to make 
restitution. 

Upon receiving a telegram at the end 
of the eighth day that he would be in 
a certain city two hundred miles dis- 
tant until a certain hour, the bank man 
and Smith’s brother immediately 
jumped into a car and broke all speed 
laws in order to reach him before he 
left his hotel. The hotel was wired to 
hold him if possible; he was wired that 
help was on its way. 

In a running time of five hours they 
reached the hotel, only to find his 
room empty and his whereabouts a 
mystery. Nothing remained but to 
ask the police to find him. As the 
brother and his companion crossed the 
street to police headquarters, who 
should be walking slowly by, head 
down, in deep thought, but the missing 
lawyer. He was in a daze. He 
scarcely recognized his friends. He 
would not talk. He did not know 
where he had been. He carried an 
ugly-looking gun. After much _ per- 
suasion he told his story, how much 
he owed and to whom and what he had 
done with the money. Upon taking 
count of his assets and liabilities, it was 
found that he had been unduly fright- 
ened and justran away insheer despera- 
tion. He was put in the car, and 
taken home to a family conference, 
with the result that the brother ad- 
vanced all that was necessary to pay 
every debt he owed and set him once 
more on his feet. The shock of it all 
convinced him that he should engage in 
another branch of the law and he 
shortly obtained a well paying position 
in a large office. 

It may well be claimed that it is no 
function of banking to bring back 
missing people; but when the bringing 
back means the rehabilitation of a 
career, the soothing of a woman’s 
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She said she was a school-teacher living in the 
next village and had just sold a piece of property 
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anguish and full settlement to every 
creditor, it is banking par excellence 
in its human aspects. It is the declara- 
tion of a continuous dividend in good 
will that is priceless. 


Exit an Automobile Man 


When Mrs. X, the wife of an auto- 
mobile dealer, handed me a letter from 
her husband and asked me to read the 
story of his love for another woman 
and how he had gone away forever, ] 
knew our $2,000 loan was in danger. 
He had a tenement house in his name, 
a home in joint names and the business. 
She could do nothing with the home 
without him and he could do nothing 
with the tenement without her. She 
could at least take a chance and sell 
the business, collect the rents and wait. 
That is what her lawyer advised her to 
9 and that is what the bank did for 

er. 

The business assets were immedi- 
ately inventoried and appraised. The 
accounts receivable and payable were 
scheduled. The business was offered 
to the head mechanic at his bid price. 
which was $2,800. He paid $2,000 in 
cash and the balance in notes. This 
liquidated the bank claim and relieved 
the wife of this liability. The rents 
were taken in hand by the bank and 
out of the net returns she will have as 
good, if not a better income than the 
husband allowed her for the family. 
She has lost a husband but saved her 
home. Ethically she is worse off: 
practically she is better off, and had it 
not been for the bank she would have 
been floundering around in a stormy 
sea without a guiding hand to save 
her. 

All this takes time, you say. Ad- 
mitted—hours and many of them; but 
I would rather see that woman smile 
through her tears and hear her say 
“You have been a prince” than to 
perform the prosaic operations of re- 
ceiving money, loaning money and 
issuing money. Being a prince 
to deserted families may not 
make money for the bank, but 
it makes friends, and in the 
conduct of a bank, friends are 
as essential as profits. 
The banker’s guide 
book contains no rules 
applicable to the un- 
usual happeningswhich 

comeaboutwithout 
warning, and the 
banker must be 
prepared to handle 
emergencies 
promptly,  intelli- 
gently and decis- 
ively; but in so do- 
ing he becomes the all-round banker. 
experienced, resourceful and successful. 

Rules determine only the course of 
routine. Life cannot be conducted 
by rule strictly according to Hoyle. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Moving the Safe Deposit Merchandise 


A Bank Adaptation of the Department Store Idea to Sell 
Boxes by Counter Displays, Price Tags and Suggestions 


‘T ALL happened quite by accident. 
Our new building had been com- 
pleted. On the street floor there 
are several shops. One of these, on 
the Woodward Avenue side, where 
several thousand people pass daily, was 
vacant. All of the rest of the space 
was occupied. 

We wanted to liven up the vacant 
shop to help the locality. It wasn’t 
desirable to go to any great expense in 
so doing, for the place was likely to be 
rented soon to a permanent tenant. 
So we had constructed a beaver board 
window backing, painted it a soft tan 
and the wood paneling white. It was 
then up to the Advertising Depart- 
ment to trim it. 

Boxes from the safe deposit vault 
seemed to be the biggest single article 
that we could offer. We decided to 
use them for the filler. 

Thirteen sizes were selected ranging 
trom the smaller ones on up to the 
medium large boxes. Signs telling how 
people ought not to take chances were 
displayed with them. One sign, with a 
red arrow, pointed the way to the door 
which led to the Vault Department. 

Here’s how the merchandising idea 
was born. 

I happened to be standing near the 
window when one of the employees of 
the bank, who was looking at the 
display, remarked to a girl friend, “‘So 
that’s what they look like, is it? Do 
you know I have never seen a safe 
deposit box before and I have been 
with the bank for two years.” 

That was quite a surprise but the big 
thud came a few days later. One of 
the assistant cashiers of the bank 
stopped a moment to glance at the 
window as he entered the building 
on his way to work. With a slap on 
the back, I passed a “‘“Good morning, 
old top; how do you like the window?” 
and we started to walk into the bank 
together. 

“Say,” he said, “1 was just thinking 
that it would be a good plan to display 
the prices on those boxes so that folks 
will know the rates at which they rent.” 

“That’s a good idea,” I replied. 
“We'll do that very thing.” 

Right here it seems necessary to say 
that I am not a banker—only an ad- 
vertising man. I never expect to be- 
come rich enough to classify as banker. 
This officer of the bank must have 
reckoned accordingly for I am sure he 
never would have made his next 
statement to any but a comer from the 
outside. 


By FRANK J. CAMPBELL 
First National Bank, Detroit 


“Do you know I was really inter- 
ested in that window? It’s the first 
time that I have ever seen the inside 
of one of our safe deposit boxes. Of 
course,” he added, half in apology, 
“T have seen the vaults lots of times 
but never the different sizes of boxes 
themselves. I have no idea what the 
prices are.” 

This was a decided shock. A little 
quiet investigating disclosed the fact 
that several of the employees had no 
conception of safe deposit prices. 
Furthermore, we found that although 
the employees knew we had a storage 
vault, few of them knew what kind of 
goods were customarily stored there. 
Even our officers, those who were 
meeting the public, did not know the 
prices charged for storage. They had 
always followed the time-worn prec- 
edent of conducting the prospective 
customer down to the vaults, introduc- 
ing him to the vault manager, and 
leaving him to talk it over. 

Upon further investigation we found 
that during a certain period 90 per 
cent of the boxes rented were at prices 
from $10 per year down. This per- 
centage later rose to 95.7 per cent. 
It was very evident, then, that the new 
business was obtained from those who 
desired smaller boxes. The demand 
for the larger boxes came from at- 
torneys, corporations, etc., whose re- 
quirements were the outgrowth of an 
increase in business. This being the 
case, all sales effort should be put back 
of the rental of the smaller boxes. 


As a resutr of these discoveries, we 
reasoned that a- bank can well dis- 
play its merchandise as does any 
progressive merchant. Hundreds of 
people are in our bank lobby every day. 
If our own employees did not know 
what boxes looked like, what they cost, 
what, specifically, they were intended 
to store, how could we expect the 
public to know these things? 

On a neat felt-covered table néar the 
lobby entrance, we displayed one box 
each of the $4, $5, $6, $8 and one each 
of two shapes at $10. Dangling from 
the handles of the boxes for all to see 
were two-inch, metal-rimmed Den- 
nison price tags on both sides of which 
a sign writer had painted the prices in 
large figures. We made three signs 
six inches wide by nine inches high, 
the edges fastened together with tape 


to form a triangle which would compe! 
attention from various parts of the 
lobby. These signs read ‘“‘Suggested 
Sizes of Private Boxes in Vaults.” 
Right from the first this displa 
attracted notice. People would stoj,, 
look at the boxes, open them and look 
inside, then pick up the price ticket 
hanging from the handles and compaie 
the prices. An officer stepped up and 
personally solicited the prospect th: 
evinced more than a casual interest 
and invited him to go down and inspect 
the vaults themselves. Those who 
accepted the invitation usually bough . 


Tue system of handling a prospectiv¢ 
customer for a safe depoit box proved 
unsatisfactory and slow. What size 
box should be shown, was always a que:- 
tion. Ordinarily, the prospect himse 
hasn’t the slightest idea. Having 
decided on the approximate range o! 
sizes to meet the requirements of the 
case, the manager thumbed throug) 
his list of cards, selected the numbers 
of boxes within the range that were 
vacant at the time, secured the keys and 
escorted the customer into the vault to 
look them over. He unlocked severa! 
niches and removed one box at a time 
for inspection. But the prospect. 
in some instances, having just come 
from the exhibit of the smaller sizes 
of boxes in the lobby, almost invariabl\ 
played safe and selected a smaller box. 
That lobby display sold too well. Ii 
spoiled the sale to the occasional cus- 
tomer who, though he didn’t know 
what he wanted—like many of the 
rest— undoubtedly needed one of the 
boxes of larger size. Meanwhile, we 
had wasted ten to fifteen minutes time 
for both the manager and the customer. 

To correct this fault in the mer- 
chandising plan, we rigged up a second 
table near the manager’s office just 
outside the vault door, covered it with 
a mat and arrayed a wider range of 
boxes from $4 to $30 a year, also with 
price tags affixed to the handles. In 
this display, the prospect got a quick 
perspective- of the whole scheme. 
He made his decision and completed 
the transaction in five minutes. 

Then we encountered. the arguments 
of the prospect, who, like our employees. 
were profoundly ignorant of the kind 
of papers and property that properl: 
belonged in safe deposit for protection 
They “had a few stock certificates” 
but nothing else that required saf- 
keeping. We met them with a sugges 
tion list itemizing papers, documents 


(Continued on page 36 
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CLEARING 


HOUSE 


This display of ‘‘suggested sizes’’ in 
the lobby (the lower picture) exhib- 
iting only the smaller sizes from 
$10 down, did its work too well. 
It sometimes spoiled the sale of a 
larger size to the occasional prospect 
who needed it but came down to 
the vaults already sold on a lower 
price “up to $10." So the wider 
range, up to $30, backed by the 
“list of articles you should keep 
in your safe deposit box,’ was 
arranged just outside the vault 
entrance (the upper picture) 


On the right are reproduced the 
list, the advertisement that ran on 
the “Travel Page’’ of the news- 
papers and the memorandum rec- 
ord of box contents for the 
customer's reference at his 
home or office 


List of Articles which you should keep in 
your Safe Deposit Box in the 
First National Bank Vaults: 


Agreements 
Adoption Papers 
Abstracts of Titles 
Army Papers 
Automobile Certifi 
cates of Title 


Bank Books 

Blue Prints 

Bills (receipted) 
Birth Certificates 
Bonds 

Books (rare) 
Charters 

Checks (cancelled) 
Cash Records 
Correspondence 
Coins (rare) 
Certificates of Deposit 
Court Decrees 
Contracts 


Deeds 
Deposit Books 


Fire Insurance Policies 
Formulas 


Heirlooms 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK VAULTS 


WOODWARD AVENUE AT CADILLAC SQUARE 


Open every Banking Day from 8 30 to 4 00 
Saturdays 8 30 to 1:00 


Insurance Policies 
Jewelry 
Keepsakes 


Leases 

Ledgers 

Letters 

Legal Instruments 
Lodge Papers 

Life Insurance Policies 


Marriage Certificates 
Mortgages 


Notes 


Pension Certificates 
Patent Papers 
Precious Gems 
Photographs (family) 
Private Papers 


Receipts 
Rituals 


Seals 

Silverware 
Stamps (rare) 
Stock Certificates 


Wills 


FoR convenient reference in my home 
or at my office, I have made this list 
of the things which I keep in my Safe 
Deposit Box in the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK VAULTS 
Woodward Avenue at Cadillee Square 
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Addressed to Two Kinds of Insiders 


THE BURROUGHS 


Cultivating Present Customers and Enthusing Employees 
Is Just as Important as New Business Effort Outside 


UST at this time when so much 
J attention is being paid to new 
business and to new business 
departments, might it not be wise to 
stop for a moment and consider the 
idea of intensive 
development? 
The average 
bank has a large 
number of cus- 
tomers, some 


using one depart- 
ment, some an- 
other, who are 
wholly unin- 
formedregarding 
ber 
Mise Helen EB. Mallory, the large num! 
manages. of facilities 
ationa 
mira, N.Y offered. These 


people have al- 
ready shown a preference for the 
institution, they have taken the initial 
step in making a connection. They 
are the ones who logically should be 
developed, and who through their 
satisfaction and pleasure in dealing with 
the bank would bring new business. 

But before we can sell the various 
departments to customers, we must sell 
them to those on the inside. May I 
reiterate in passing what we are con- 
stantly realizing: that no amount of 
carefully planned and costly advertis- 
ing will overcome a lack of enthusiasm 
or interest on the part of employees. 
The biggest and hardest job of the ad- 
vertising man or woman is the selling of 
the institution to their fellow-workers. 
Any bank that will undertake the 
development of those on the inside 
as well as those on the outside of the 
counters will find it profitable. It is 
more than publicity; it is advertising 
of the best type and requires much time 
and thought on the part of the ad- 
vertising manager and the co-operation 
of a good agency. 

To be concrete and make clear our 
work I will give a few examples of how 
we use direct-by-mail methods to assist 
and amplify the work done by personal 
contact. 

In mailing out bills from the Safe 
Deposit Department we enclose folders 
describing the work of the Trust De- 
partment, and then, with the receipt, 
we mail out another of equal interest. 
The return on this work has been most 
gratifying. The Bond Department in 
mailing its notices and in many of its 
communications may enclose a folder 
on ““The Value of Keeping Securities in 
a Safe Deposit Vault.” Tangible evi- 
dence of the result is a permanent 


By HELEN E. MALLORY 


waiting list for our safe deposit boxes. 
When statements are sent out, an 
educational folder is enclosed showing 
the value of our Bond Department to 
our customers in providing safe invest- 
ments for their surplus funds, and 
showing the wisdom of consulting an 
authority before purchasing unlisted 
securities. This has proved effective 
in boosting sales. 

The cross connection between de- 
partments could be carried out in- 


. definitely, but I think enough has been 


said to make clear the plan which has 
done much to establish a reputation for 
service and to develop a constantly 
increasing business and clientele. 


Personal Solicitation; 


What Others Are Doing 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


PHE new business manager of a 

bank in a southern city, in writing 
to the vice-president of a bank in 
another southern city regarding the 


establishment of a New Business De 
partment, says: 

“If I were going to start a New 
Business Department I think the firs: 
thing I should do would be to make u; 
a list of services, such as those in con 
nection wills, trusts, bonds 
savings accounts, checking accounts 
etc., which I wanted to sell. I shoul 
then prepare a master list of prospect: 
in the city. Some of these people | 
should probably find to be prospect: 
for more than one service, and I shoul 
so check their names on the master list 
Then I should send out our salesmer 
with the sole assignment of calling o1 
the persons whose names appeared or 
that list. Their reports would bh 
posted on small 3 x 5 cards and care 
fully checked by the head of the depart 
ment or the officer under whom they 
operated, but I think I should make it 
clear to the salesmen that while their re- 
ports were important, their main jobwas 
to see the people and still more people 

“In one of our offices, for instance, 
our man in charge of new business is 
preparing one classification of firms and 
corporations, and another of individual! 
prospects. Under each list he is mak- 
ing subdivisions of florists, druggists, 


Wilkes-Barre, Birthplace Of The 


In the replace of this room iy the house of Judge Jesse Fell. on 
February 11, 1806 the fret Anthracite coal was successtully bummed 
grate without the use of bellowa 


lad on a strong fire of buckory wood When 
the wood had burnud out « fine coal fire was 
found burawng 


Wilkes-Barre has nghtly been called the 


pleced our city in the front ranks as 8 com 
mercial and industnal center 


BE 
The Wyorung Natonal Bank was establithed not many years 
after the Gret use of Anthracite coal. Men engaged in this industry 


ae owners, operators, and employees, have been connected with the 
wwetrtution from its very beginning 


“The Reward of Age is Experience” 


THE 
WYOMING NATIONAL BANK 
Wilkes Barve. Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1829 
West Market at Franklin Street 


Oper Evenings From 1 te 


First Bridge Across The RiverAt 
Wilkes-Barre—Erected in 1819 


| 
‘THE BRIDGE OF 181S—REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD ORAWING 


The bridge shown shove wes the first across the Suaque- 
haone river at Wilkes Barre It was constructed on the site of 
the present West Market street bridge and opened for public 
use in February. 1819 

The building of the bridge was financed hy The Wilkes 
Harre Bridge Company. imcorporated in 1816 for this purpose 
Wernweg and Powell constructed the bridge at a cost of about 
$44 000 00. 

| Col Benjamin Dorrance, the first President of The Wyo 
ming Bank at Wilkes Rarre was one of the incorporators of 

| the company, aod ip 1843 was elected its manager 

| Myrea B Helm became toll-gate keeper, but resigned after 
one month Zursh Smith. whose house on South Franklio 
street was later used as the first home of The Wyoming Bank. 
‘wan then appointed keeper His bid for the yoh was 615.00 per 

month, '' firewood and candles to be found him."* 

The benefits of the new bridge were not enjoyed for long | 
it washed oat on April 30, 1819 It was replaced and opened | 
again in January, 1820 

This first bridge was erected over 104 yearn age. The 
Wyoming Bank was established just 10 years later.—ao insty 
tution sow hacked by nearly century of experience ip the 
booking business 


“Nimety-three Years of Banking Success” | 
The | 
Wyoming National Bank 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WEST MARKET AT FRANKLIN STREET | 
Oper Ssturday Evenings From 7 Pm. 


Established 1829 
| 
| 


Fig. 1. 


More history 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A For AMERICA 


When. the best Bank United 
refused anew charter and The Bank 
Almerica came into beitig’ years ago, 
fountlers. a bank. for America” 


BANK Or AMERICA- 


“truly indicative of jits name; are 
wade Its connections are world-wide. [lite sesoutces 
‘fate ample for; the needs of sound business, k is. histone, 


HE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
44 Wall Street, New York... 


LET ‘the steel 
‘our Safe Deposi, 
and the vi 
lance of our-watch-. 
ten protect: your. 
valuables’ this Sums: 
against, loss by: 


boxes for rent: 


Fig. 2. True to its name; on the right, a headline that “‘gets across”’ 


s rgeons, lumber dealers, lawyers, etc. 
t.e is then to prepare a list of select 
oames under each classification. After 
this is complete he is to estimate how 
long it will take him to call on each 
cass, and is to prepare for himself a 
schedule which will show just whom he 
will be calling on for the next six 
months. 

“His list is, of course, to be checked 
against the files of the bank to make 
sure that he is not soliciting from pres- 
ent customers. In addition he is 
to watch closed accounts and to make 
calls wherever he thinks it advisable. 
He is also to watch opened accounts, to 
call on those customers, and to try, 
subject to his judgment, to interest 
them in other services of the bank. 

“In the matter of savings accounts, 
| believe that the New Business Depart- 
ment should have supervision over a 
special man—perhaps the head of the 
Savings Department—who will spend 
at least a part of his time in the in- 
dustrial districts, at night if necessary, 
calling on the people and explaining 
the objectives of home budgets and 
savings accounts. He should popular- 
ize himself with the Y. M. C. A. 
workers and pastors of the churches, 
and should arrange to speak in the 
various civic centers, on the subject of 
savings and thrift. With the permis- 
sion of the management, he should go 
into the mills, during lunch hour if 
necessary, and speak to the employees 
direct. 

“For the successful sale of other 
services, such as checking accounts and 
trusts, I recommend organizing the 
officers and directors, working perhaps 
in teams of two, for a drive of one week. 
Their job is to call on every desirable 
prospect in the city.” 


A TIMELY advertisement was that of 
the Wyoming National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. (Fig. 1), run at the time 
of the district convention of the mine 


workers there. Regarding the — 
advertisement of the same bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, manager of the Publicity and 
New Business Department, writes: 

“There has been some discussion in 
the local papers regarding a new bridge 
at this location, and it seemed that 
something in reference to the first 
bridge would be of general interest. 
You will notice we found two points 
where we were able to tie up the copy 
in a direct way with our bank.” 


Ir WOULD be hard to imagine a more 
appropriate layout than that of the 
advertisement of the Bank of America 
(Fig. 2). 


To ADVERTISE its safe deposit vaults 
during the summer months, the Detroit 
Trust Safe Deposit Company sent out 
some attractive post cards. One of 


Twenty-nine" 


them was headed “Closed Vaults vs. 
Open Windows,” and another “Steel 
vs. Steal’’ (Fig. 2). 


Tue Bowery Savings Bank has begun 
to advertise! That is really an epoch- 
making event. It is now sixteen years 
since I first began to comment on the 
fact that our largest mutual savings 
bank was a non-advertiser. So when 
I first saw the Bowery’s advertisement 
(Fig. 3), said I: ““Well done! and let 
the good work go on.” 


In CELEBRATING its fifty-fifth anm- 
versary recently the Toledo Savings 
Bank and Trust: Company reproduced 
its first advertisement when it was 
known as the Toledo Savings Institu- 
tion and herewith is reproduced the 
reproduction (Fig. 3). 


Tue acrostic as an advertising medium 
has not yet gone out of business, as 
witness this one of the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank, New York: 


[NTEREsST yourself in a compound 

interest account. 

Next month get interest on in- 
terest. 

[TWELVE interest payments each 
year. 

month your account in- 
creases. 

REGULAR deposits are a sure road 
to prosperity. 

HVERY pay day bank vour surplus 
earnings. 

GUCCESS is built) upon 


‘THRIFT 
In ORDER to awaken the business men 


of its section to the importance of a 
(Continued on page 54) 


Our Fifty-fifth Anniversary Week 


> 
<< . 


The First Safe of the Bowery Savings Bank 


URELY one of the most interesting ‘Though the first President, Benjamin 

relics of old New York is the litle M. Brown, may have dreamed of 
box studded with brass nails used in 1834 great furure for the Bank, little could 
by the Bowery Savings Bank. In the first he have imagined that today, 88 years 
days of the Bank it was used to hold all later, the small box would have had to 
its valuables, being carried to a place of hold nearly $200,000,000. The resources 
safety at night. Starting with this little of the Bowery Savings Bank are three 
box, hardly larger than a cigar humidor, hundred times what they were in the 
the Bank has grown to ve one of the early thirties when this diminutive safe 
greatest of its kind in the world. was in daily service. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


110 East 42nd Street 
: estes AND 128 BOWERY 


We Are Pleased to Reproduce for This Occasion 


Our First Advertisement 


AINT in the typography and phraseology of its day, but ertting forts 
high purposes that we are still following at this time, and naming as 
incorporators, men we are proud to recall as the founders. 


The Toledo Savings Bank 


and Trust C ompany 


Corner Summit Street and Jef! 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Thrift Via the “Achievement Course’ 


Bank Prizes and School Credits to Children Proficient in 
Money-Making Enterprises Included in the Class Work 


NNUMERABLE sermons have 

been preached and countless books 

have been written about habits. 
Concerning habits 


By J. N. HIGLEY 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
Youngstown, O. 


sist of savings accounts in the various 
financial institutions, ranging fron 
$1.00 up to $5.00. The prize-winnin: 
vegetables, fruits. 


there is a consensus 
of opinion that they 
are formed early in 
life and are mighty 
hard to overcome 
when once formed. 
Saving money is a 
habit. It is seldom 
innate but usually 
has to be slowly and 
painfully acquired, 
like the power to 
walk. Also it must 
be learned early in 
life to become strong 
enough to exert any 
marked influence 
upon one’s career. 
Therefore, any plan 
to teach the savings 
habit to the young 
is always worthy of 
investigation by edu- 
cators and bankers. 

A thrift course planned and success- 
fully used for several years by the 
country schools of Mahoning County, 
Ohio, is so unique and practical that it 
merits the attention of educators and 
bankers everywhere. 

Some years ago some of the banks in 
Youngstown, the county seat of Mahon- 
ing County, tried to stimulate interest 
in gardening by offering prizes for the 
best gardens and the best vegetables. 
The prizes were at first limited to 
gardens located within Youngstown 
City, but the field of competition was 
broadened until it finally included the 
whole of the county. Prizes were 
originally offered by only one bank, 
but as the competitive territory was 
increased, other banks joined in giving 
prizes until finally every bank and 
savings and loan company in the 
county contributed something toward 
the prizes offered. 

The remarkable interest and en- 
thusiasm that the country pupils 
evinced in these contests caused Mr. 
Jerome Hull, the wide-awake super- 
intendent of the county schools, to do 
some hard thinking. The result of his 
thinking was a novel and revolutionary 
addition to the curriculum of his 
schools. He called it “The Achieve- 
ment Course,” an intensely practical 
course in thrift. 

Besides teaching thrift in a practical 
way, the course keeps pupils busy in 


The Misses Wunderlin, of Beaver Township, at home in their garden 


vacation time and enables those 
who are handy with their hands but 
slow with books, to keep their grades 
from sagging. Briefly stated, the 
achievement course includes garden- 
ing, flower raising, canning, sewing, 
chicken and pig raising, selling papers 
and other activities that have a com- 
mercial value. 

Follow the activities of the boy who 
selects gardening, for example, as his 
achievement course. He is required to 
measure out the land and arrange with 
his father or the owner of the land for a 
fair rent for his gardening which he 
must pay out of the products of his 
husbandry. He must open a set of 
books and keep records of the cost of 
seeds, fertilizers, labor, etc., charging 
it against his garden. His garden is 
inspected by his teacher from time to 
time and his work is graded according 
to the appearance of his crops. When 
his crops are matured he must market 
them himself and enter his sales in his 
books. If after paying his debts he has 
a balance left, he must open a savings 
account with it. 

In addition to receiving a grade in 
school for his work the pupil has a 
chance to win prizes for the best 
garden and the best vegetables. These 
prizes are given by the schools but the 
money for them is furnished by the 
banks and savings and loan companies 
of the county. Most of the prizes con- 


canned fruits, sew. 
ing, etc., are ex 
hibited in the larg: 
centralized schoo). 
of the county wher: 
they attract a gree! 
deal of attention. 
Then as a clima, 
to the achievemen! 
course the prize wir - 
ners are invited to 4 
big banquet i) 
Youngstown a! 
which appropriate 
speeches are 
by educators, busi. 
ness men and banh.- 
ers. The prize win- 
ners generally visi! 
the banks on these 
gala occasions, the 
bankers automati- 
cally becoming en- 
thusiastic reception 


committees. 

Each year a magazine is published 
reviewing the year’s work in the 
achievement course. The magazine 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones 
of prize-winning pupils and their prize 
pigs, chickens, lambs and calves and 
flourishing gardens and flower beds. 
This publication is also paid for by the 
financial institutions of the county. 
The cost, by the way, to each bank 
and savings and loan company is very 
moderate and not one financial in- 
stitution in the county has refused to 
contribute its share. 

The achievement course is practical. 
It requires of the boys and girls the 
kind of manual work that takes them 
into the sunshine and open air. It 
enables the boys and girls that are 
naturally “slow’’ with books to main- 
tain their grades by their high averages 
in more congenial outdoor work in 
which they often excel their ‘clever’ 
schoolmates. It teaches them busi- 
ness methods. It gives them an 
introduction to the commercial world 
with practical lessons in salesmanship. 
It teaches them a most thorough and 
practical lesson in thrift and saving. 
It is a system that appeals most 
strongly to parents because it keeps 
the boys and girls busy with usef'! 
activity during the long summer 
vacation. 

Mahoning County is the pioneer :1 


(Continued on page 41) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-one 


for Economical Transportation 


NEW LOW PRICES 


Made Possible By Increased Facilities 


For many months we have been able to fill less than half 
of our orders. To correct this oversold condition and take 
proper advantage of our enlarged market, we started, some 
months ago, extensive building operations and purchases 
of material to provide for large increases in production. 


Our new assembly plant at Janesville, Wis., has been in 
operation about six months. New assembly plants at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Cincinnati, O., have just started 
operations. We now have seven assembly plants, and 
five manufacturing plants and are therefore in a position 
to care for our rapidly increasing market. By November 
we will be producing 2500 Chevrolets per working day. 


Our new prices are based on the reduction in costs made 
possible by these increased facilities, in conformity with 


our fixed policy of providing the utmost per dollar value 
in economical transportation. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, a Effective Sept. 1, 1923 


Superior Roadster - $490 
World’s Largest Superior Touring 405 
Manufacturer of Superior Utility Coupe : . ; 640 Dealers and 
Low-priced Superior Sedan - 795 Service 
QUALITY Superior Commercial Chassis 395 Stations 
Automobiles Superior Light Delivery 495 Everywhere 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Thar ty-two THE BURROUGHS 
The Protection Standard of 

Modern Business 5 

Modern business demands that the amounts of J 

negotiable instruments be written unalterably, and > 

‘‘bold as print,’’ like this: 

» 

SRACTLY FIFTEEN BOLLARS BGENTS | 

< 

This new ‘‘Thoroughbred’’ Model Protectograph » 

writes the exact amount in words, two words at a = 

stroke, in two separate colors. Or, when short Z 

lines are demanded, such as payroll checks, or > 

wherever space is limited, figures alone may be x 

used. Thus: > 

S 

EXACTLY = S & CENTS 

Two entirely different methods of protecting 5 

amounts with the same machine. *“Thoroughbred’’ : 
Model is a revelation in speed, convenience and 
adaptability to the work of every bank or business 


office. 


Write for Detailed Description and 
Price of the ‘‘Thoroughbred”’ 


Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our $10,000 forgery in- 
surance policy, premium 
paid for two years, ts 
now issued to each 
purchaser of the 
Protectograph, or of 
PROTOD-Greenbac 
forgery-proof checks and 
drafts. A broad policy 
covering practically all 


forms of forgery and 
check fraud. 
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The First National Bank of Pasadena, California, Equipped with 


Western Venetian Blinds 


If A ppearance Counts 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2704 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, N 
without obligation, your 50-y 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- § 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms.” 


Name 


Os 


T cannot be denied that the impos- 

ing architecture of bank buildings 
implies stability and by so doing engen- 
ders confidence in the mind of the public. 


Then if appearance counts, it is a good 
investment to improve the appointments 
of your bank. 


Western Venetian Blinds will add dignity and 
beauty to the appearance of any bank. More- 
over, because of an ingenious arrangement of 
easily adjustable slats, these blinds perform a 
service in the regulation of daylight and venti- 


lation that cannot be had in ordinary window 


equipment. 


Over 2500 banks in America are now equipped 
with Western Venetian Blinds. Read the 
opinions of leading bankers on this improved 
window equipment in an interesting, illustrated 
booklet offered free in the accompanying coupon. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., 326.W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th & Montgall 
New York, N. Y., 25 W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
I'wo Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg , San Antonio; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


Western Venetian 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


ABVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


Vision— Focused Beyond the 
Hudson 
(Continued from page 9) 


enough for a meeting of a hundred o: 
more persons is wanted, it is available. 
Telephones are placed conveniently: 
desks are so located that members 
may transact their business as privately 
and as easily as in their own offices. 
Various accessories are furnished and 
all the facilities of the bank are avail- 
able as well. 

Furthermore, if a member gives 
notice that he intends to visit New 
York and expresses a desire for such 
service, the bank will make hote) 
reservations, obtain theater tickets or 
make steamship or rail reservations. 
If the banker brings his wife along 
and she wants to go shopping, she 
doesn’t even need to know the location 
of Fifth Avenue. Her shopping trip 
will be arranged and she will be given 
expert advice on where to go for any 
kind of merchandise she desires. To 
such an extent has this service been 
organized that the visitor often finds 
the shopping maze of New York easier 
of solution than does the resident with 
a fair working knowledge of Manhattan. 

Members of the club may use the 
bank as a permanent New York ad- 
dress. If they do not care to name the 
bank, they may use the number, 130 
West Forty-second Street. Special! 
attention is given to holding or for- 
warding mail. Messenger service is 
provided, and pervading all is the club 
atmosphere, quiet, restful and pleasant. 

Nor does the plan stop there. The 
same service is extended to home-town 
patrons of the correspondent bank. 
They, too, may get reservations, receive 
their mail addressed to the bank and 
use the shopping service for their 


families. There is also provision fo: 


temporary use of safety deposit boxes 
at a nominal weekly rental and, on 
authorization of the home bank, checks 
may be cashed up to 10 P. M. When 
it is remembered that a stranger broke 
in New ,York after 8 P. M. is in dire 
straits, even though he may have a 
large deposit in his home bank, particu- 
larly if the one temporarily insolvent 
can’t find anyone to identify him, the 
cashing of a check at night for said 
insolvent is in the nature of a life 
preserver. 

With this service free to those who 
give the Hamilton National a portion 
of their New York deposits, is a special! 
service for merchants who need a New 
York address, for which the bank 
charges a nominal $100 a year. For 
that amount, the bank furnishes the 
facilities of a New York office with a 
resident secretary, supplemented by 
the services of a national bank. The 
club feature of course, is included. 

The Statistical Department prepare: 
comprehensive reports on any phase 0: 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


business in which the customer may be 
interested, and undertakes special in- 
vestigations for its clients. Credit 
reports are furnished, as well as advice 
on investments. Temporary use of 
the safety deposit vaults is allowed 
without charge to visiting corre- 
spondents. This is handled by the 
agency division of the New York 
Hamilton Corporation which is affili- 
ated with the bank. 

The corporation is affiliated also with 
the Bush Terminal Organization, thus 
placing at the disposal of the patron 
ihe service of an organization of about 
‘hirty-five experts in all lines of busi- 

“Our service is really only at its 
beginning owing to the short time 
which we have been organized,” said 
an Officer of the bank. ‘‘We are, how- 
ever, entirely satisfied with what it has 
accomplished. Our main idea is, of 
-ourse, to obtain as many out-of-town 
1ccounts as possible, but with it is 
coupled the principle of service to 
patrons. 

‘“‘Many an out-of-town banker 
‘oming to New York and visiting the 
yank with which he deposits, gets only 
‘o the outer rail. That is no fault of 
iis banker but is due to the fact that 
ousiness in New York is conducted at 
such high pressure that every moment 
‘is valuable. We reached the con- 
clusion that the banking business 


ould be so organized that the out-of- 


town banker would not have to stop 
at the rail but could come inside and 


‘ practically take an office of his own. 


“Under our plan he is able to trans- 
act his business here just as easily as 
though he were located in New York, 
no matter whether he knows the city or 
not. He has a permanent address and 
a central headquarters. Within a few 
minutes, he can be in touch with the 
entire city. If he wants to hold a 
conference, he can have an office as 
private as his own. If he needs a 
stenographer, he need not employ a 
girl in the hotel. At his elbow is one 
trained in his own business. If his wife 
goes shopping, he needn’t worry; she 
will have expert advice. 

“‘We have made rapid progress and 
in addition, have received many ex- 
pressions of appreciation from our 
patrons.” 

Two tests have been made by the 
bank to determine whether the service 
was of benefit. About 50 per cent 
of the bankers who replied need the 
service and approve it heartily. 

The Hamilton National Bank opened 
for business, January 15, 1923. Its 
deposits at present are in excess of 
$3,000,000 with a surplus of $450,000, 
the surplus authorized and in process 
of payment being $500,000. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000. The officers are: 
A. C. Emery, president; Edmund 
D. Fisher, vice-president; Lewis E. 


The Ideal Collapsible Storage Case 


No vault is complete without them. 


Especially designed and constructed for bank use in per- 
manently safeguarding the following valuable records. 


Deposit Slips Correspondence Vault Slips 
Drafts Expense Vouchers General Tickets 
Withdrawal Slips Dividend Checks Savings Pass Books 
Cashiers Checks Treasurers Checks Depositors Statements 


Certificates of Deposit Certified Checks Debit and Credit Slips 


£ 


he Comes To You Flar> 
Occuptes small space untii— 
ready for use —can be 
quickly adjusted by a— 
sunple movement into a 
substantial retather 


Top opens flat all ready for 
Yeceiving whatever you 
desire to file: @ great 


Don’t 


time an 


Tuis improved filing 
device offers a maximun 
amount of convenience, 
minimun cost and entire 
freedom from all anxiety 
regarding the permanent 
storage and instantaneous 
finding of your valuable 
papers. 


Made of extra heavy cor- 
rugated fibre-board in thir- 
teen standard bank sizes. 


These cases have economi- 
cally solved the storage 
problem of Chicago’s finan- 
cial institutions and of over 
15% of the banks through- 
out the entire United States. 


They will solve yours. 


getting these 
money 


savers working 
for you. 


Zhe mostpractical 
' and permanent 
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Banks and 


Length (inside) 20 inches; width 6% inches 
SERVMOR TRAY COMPANY 


Building and Loan Associations 


all over the country are using Seromor Trays 
to display advertising folders, booklets, etc. 


AN EVEN DOZEN FEATURES: 


s—Bedigned to conform with any dignified surround- 


3—Holds various size folders—the partitions are 
movable or removable. 
4—Keeps matter in perfect order and attracts 


attention. 
5—Pertect distribution—folders are taken by persons 
inter 
6—Prevents waste—keeps material off the floor. 
7—Saving of material will soon pay for tray. 
8—Can be placed on desks, counters, in units of one 
or more trays. 
9—Trays can be fastened together as one unit. 
10—Rubber feet prevent marring counters, etc. 
11—Attractive display card with each 
really does 


bank bronze Souk sent unless 
otherwise o 


Price $17.50 each—with wa display card 
Dept. 2-K DAYTON, OHIO beautifuily finished in rich gold bronze. 
‘Tas fo using coverat Terms 15 Days Net, Dayton, Ohio 
2 


Steel Desk Cabinet 
FREE TRIAL FOR 10 DAYS 


ROTECTS against petty theft. 
Door has Three-Point Yale Lock- 
ing Device. Attractive Dark Green 
Enamel Finish. Two Shelves are Ad- 
justable. Size shown here is 31 inches 
high, 18 inches wide, 24 inches deep. 
Can be had in other sizes. Further 
information on request. 


Price of model shown here— 


$12. 50 f.o.b., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE HARRY L. MORGAN CO. 
61 E. Long Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Ever Happen 


to you—? 


Customer waiting—you hunt for 
stamp—finally find one (wrong 
one) hunt again—find right one 
at last (upside down) etc. 


Provoking — 


Isn’t it? Not only to you but 
to the customer as well. 


The Medearis Patented Index 
Mount says— 
“Here I am now!" 


For Sale by All 
Rubber Stamp Makers 


Inexpensive 
Convenient Universally 
Exact used Index 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 


Feeping i Handiest, Cleanest for 


mounted on water reservoir 
enug 


WATER RESERVOIR 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 


1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


Add EXPERIENCE 


to your advertising program and plans. 

You can GET SOMEWHERE if you 
engage the services of a Company, like ours, 
with a QUARTER-CENTURY RECORD 
of advertising experience. 

We can serve Banks in the Central-West 
specially well because of our location. 


, Send for folder telling what 
we can do for your bank. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
Toledo Factories Bldg., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


Guaranteed Typewriters 


Trial. Lowest prices ever offered. 


today for 


315-360 E. Grand Ave. 


Limited quantity fully guaranteed standard make 
Five Days Free 


Easy monthl Send 

FREE. booklet of 
Valuable Typewriter Informa- 
tion and Special Sales Bulletin. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Williams, vice-president and cashier. 
W. W. Townsend, vice-president: 
Stanley J. Lathrop, assistant cashier. 
Sidney W. Guttentag, assistant cashier. 

In addition to its campaign for out-of- 
town accounts, the bank is also con- 
ducting an intensive campaign for loca! 
accounts. Five solicitors areemployec 
and in the last few months have 
brought in accounts totalling approxi 
mately $700,000. 


Moving the Safe Deposit Mer. 
chandise 
(Continued from page 26) 


relics, all valuable possessions tha 
logically belonged under safe de 
posit lock and key. The list was x 
imposing that it created a mild sensa 
tion. We printed it in larger form anc 
placed a framed copy behind the boxe: 
on the vault table. Reference to i: 
effectively strengthened the manager’. 
selling talk. Small cards about 3% > 
5 giving this list of articles were printec 
and enclosed in all statement envelope: 
on the first of the month. 

Later we discovered a man who made 
a trip to the vault to look for somethin: 
which he thought might be there, bu: 
was not sure whether it was at his office 
or at home. He had looked at home 
was now looking in the box and in- 
tended ransacking the office if his 
search in the vault proved fruitless 

This suggested the idea of printing. 
a small card 34 x 9 on which the 
things kept in a safe deposit box might 


be listed and the list held as a memo. © 


randum at the office or at home. 

To find the particular persons who 
might be interested in protecting thei: 
valuables, especially in larger cities. 
has always been a problem. We 
believe that newspapers can ferret out 
and reach more of them, oftener and 
for the least money. Even at that. 
space in newspapers is usually so costly 
that there’s danger of spending all o! 
your box-rental profits in advertising 
if you don’t watch your step. 

This past season we hit upon »# 
productive basis of reasoning: Those 
who are thinking of taking a vacation, 
who expect to travel, naturally pause 
at the “Travel Page” and read the 
various advertisements of railroads. 
steamships and resorts, and they were 
just the people we wanted to reach. 
So we worked up a small four-inch 
advertisement, two inches on two 
columns, and ran it three times a 
week on the “Travel Page” in all o! 
the newspapers for upwards of two 
months. 

Although all such advertising cannot 
be traced, we are convinced that the 
money has been profitably invested 
Our reason for so thinking is that in 2 
little more than a year’s time we have 
more than doubled the number o! 
rented boxes in our safe deposit vaults 
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From the 
File Basket 
Into the File 


HE minutes wasted 

each day in using 
improper filing systems 
run into a mountain of 
hours in a year. Wasted 
hours that you are 
paying for. 


Globe-Wernicke Files 
and Filing System put 
these wasted minutes 
to work and convert 
them into profitable 


minutes. The system 
is swift, simple and 
accurate. 


For every line of 
business 


From the main street 
office with its heavy 
volume of mail to the 
newly established busi- 
ness just around the 
corner, Globe-Wernicke 
Files adjust themselves 
to your demands. The 
cabinets are sectional 
and can be added to 
as business increases. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co, 
DEPT. BCH 83, CINCINNATI 
Agencies in all Cities 


( 


Write today for 
our chart in col- 
ors entitled “The 
= Globe-Wernicke 
Safeguard Meth- 
od of Filing 
and Finding 
Papers.” 

This chart 
will clearly 
show how a 
proper 
system wil 
increase 
your office 
efficiency. 


The Bank O. K. of Feminine 
Balance 
(Continued from page 18) 


It injects new life into monotony- 
soaked departments. It is favorable 
to employer and employee alike. It 
may be called too Utopian but it is not. 
I personally have tried it with great 
success and while it is not original, at 
least in educational institutions, I 
present it for what it is worth—a fair 
trial. If, in the future, I should ever 
again be called upon torestore order out 
of chaos, this is the plan I would follow. 

First of all, I would never tolerate a 
welfare worker addicted to stirring up 
the women, destroying their morale, 
confusing their sense of fairness and 
working off her own bad temper at 
their defenseless expense. I believe 
that girls have a right to resent prison 
rules where they work for pay. I have 
worked enough among them to know 
that they have. Either they want to 
be bossed by the person for whom they 
work or they do not want to be bossed 
at all. I would not have them bossed 
at all. 

Next, I would never segregate the 
sexes. I would run the bank or cor- 
poration so as to avoid the separation 
of men from women. Of course, in 
some departments like the bookkeeping 
rooms, this is not feasible. Then 
throughout the organization, I would 
develop a_ self-government program. 
By forming departmental associations, 
electing officers, and holding all re- 
sponsible for the conduct of each, 
we inspire a high degree of honor and 
efficiency. Men and women alike re- 
spond to exactly the degree of con- 
fidence reposed in them. By minimiz- 
ing small offenses and by permitting 
the body politic of the organization 
to impose the discipline, the chances 
are that we will invoke a far more 
severe test of good behavior. Cases of 
gross negligence where latitude gave 
way to license could be drastically dis- 
posed of by recourse toa high official. 
But the necessity for appeal to higher 
authority very likely would be rare. 
Self-government almost always works. 
Its by-products, if successfully ap- 
plied, are extra effort, high efficiency, 
happiness and steadfast allegiance. 

In addition to the self-government 
scheme, I would devise some way of 
recognizing merit. Too often out- 
standing work goes by unnoticed. In 
the restaurants and the restrooms it 
is quite usual to hear girls complain- 
ing that no one ever notices their work 
even if they strain for appreciation. 
Dangle a bait of appreciation before 
women and they will bite every time. 
Hold out some hope for reward in pro- 
motion or salary or even words of 


« }Jpraise and you engender an eagerness 


“to hear it again. - 


After vears of observation and 


(Continued on page 40) 


Prima Facie 
Evidence 


Mother knows her jams and 
cookies are never safe, and that 
there is little she can do to pro- 
tectthem from growing appetites. 


You can absolutely safeguard and 
protect your checks and other 
negotiable papers from the 
shrewdest of crooks and check- 
raisers by having them printed on 


Indemnity 
Safety Paper 


the safe safety paper, because any 
alteration of the original inscrip- 
tion on Indemnity Safety Paper, 
whether it is attempted by era- 
sure, withacid, orink eradicator, is 


Like a 
Coffee 
Stain 
on a 
Boiled 
Shirt 


instantly ap- 
parent, even 

when executed by the cleverest 
. of experienced crooks. 


Your lithographer can furnish 
Indemnity Safety Paper in two 
grades; Indemnity Safety and 
Indemnity Check, one slightly 
tougher than the other, but both 
basicly the same, and giving equal 
protection—in six colors. 

Specimen copies sent free upon 
request. Write for them today. 


FOR SALE BY = 
LEADING LITHOGRAPHERS 


> 
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|__Bowers.Frank 69 Lexington Ave. 


REMARKS 


St 4 Automatic bs 


color flashes 


# show that this 
using only three 
- | of the bank’s ten 
departments. 
KARDEX CENTRAL FILE CARD 
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T hirty-mne 


Are All Your Customers 
Using All the Facilities 


Your Bank Offers? 


Every Banker who has seen it endorses this Kardex method of 
showing how new business can be secured from your customers 


“his Kardex Central File shows in an in- 
tant the complete history of any customer’s 
account —average balance—his business 
-onnections—credit information. Striking 
-olor flashes indicate departments of your 
yank. he is not now using, but should 
use. 


A glance at the card when the customer 
calls, and you can suggest to him the 
services he requires. It also shows the 
solicitors for the different departments 


their most profitable field—people who are 
already your customers. 


More than 12,000 banks are now using 
Kardex, for central file, signature records. 
ledger accounts, security records, collateral 
records, note control, and other records. 


Thereisa Kardex manin your city, trainedin 
business administration and experienced in 
the handling of bank records. Let himshow 
you how Kardex can save time and increase 
the profits of your bank. Telephone him. 


KARDEX, 510 Kardex Building, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches Everywhere 


London—3 Holborn Viaduct 
Paris—10 Rue Notre Dame de Lorette 


KARDEX STORES IN LEADING CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLI> 


110,000 Users; More than 15,000 Standard Card Forms 


aay 


A typical Kardes 
Installation 
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Forty 


Thousands of Banks been, 


CHECK AND DEPOSIT 


ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. : 


Separate compartments for posted 


and unposted items. 


- For checks not posted. 
. For checks posted. 


. For deposit tickets not posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, ™ MicH.” 


TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 


“132 New Accounts Opened” 


Hew York, N.Y. 


caer 


Ta. $800,000 


THE CATARACT NATIONAL BANK | 


John W Patterson, 
District Mer, Speer-Rosefelt Calandar Bank Corp., 
17 East 42nd Street, Room No.326, 


My dear Mr. Patterson:- 


svee._vus 680.000 


NIAGARA EALLS,N.Y. 


August 25, 1923 


First 


Rank 


As our contract for 2000 Calandar Banks, placed 
with your good firm is about completed, we are glad to 
offer the following comment trusting that it may be of 
value. 


It is now five weeks since the first Calandar 
Bank was sold, in our city. From the first the writer 
had a véry favorable opinion of the little Bank as a 
clever device for a daily accumlation of funds. This 
has = waned, rather it has increased. (I speak as a 
user. 


We desire also to compliment Mr. Payne and his 
co-workers. Words of commendation have been volunteered 
by several of our customers, who have been solicited, 
in which is reflected courtesy and tactfulness,. 


As a result of the solicitations several sub- 
stantial new accounts have been opened. The average de- 
posit of the Calandar Bank is $15.36. 132 Calandar 
Bank accounts have been opened to date. We feel that 
this is quite satisfactory in view of the short space 
of time the Banks have been in use. Frequency of course, 


is a most important factor in the formation of a habit, 
The Calandar Sank gives this, 
we are, 


Very yours, 


V. Prest-Cashier 


With kind personal regards, 


Calendar Bank Co. 
. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


Sample Banks Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


THe BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 37) 


study of the employment problem, | 
have concluded that leaders of women 
can not gain control unless they are 
gifted with a capacity for inspiring two 
things: affection and respect. One 
without the other is fatal. An execu- 
tive may think he can succeed by his 
own methods but unless they are 
conducive to both the affection and 
respect of his subordinates, he is n 
leader. One without the other bring. 
either slavery or riot. Respect, if ; 
choice must be made, is preferabl: 
alone, but, without affection, it in 
evitably engenders hate. 

The ways of gaining the affectio: 
and respect of employees are various 
Some executives are born to it. Thes 
leaders are rare and can name their ow 
price. For instance, when I walked i 
on the manager of a department th 
other morning shortly after nine, h 
waved me to a seat with the remark 
“We will be through in a minute. W 
are playing animals.” Yes, sir. That’ 
what this busy department was doing 
They did it hard for ten minutes an: 
the game broke up with a lively tall: 
amid much merriment. This manage: 
knew how to hold his subordinates. 
They all adored him. They would sel! 
twice as many bonds for him as the, 
would for anyone else in the company 
He had the secret of affection and re- 
spect and they all told me so when he 
had left the room. 

The bigger the man the less he tries 
to impress his brief authority on the 
clerks. When aman has gotten on in 
years and not in title, he is apt to be a 
hard taskmaster and an insufferable 
driver. As I knew him in a bank where 
I worked, he was a dyspeptic, mis- 
authropic, unsuccessful assistant- 
cashier of about fifty, whose struggle 
into his first title had left him dominat- 
ed by a meanness of nature almost un- 
matched. His unfair rulings were 
habitually reversed by the discerning 
superior officer above him. In the 
same bank, however, I used to over- 
hear the patient teaching of the auditor 
who, a true leader and wise pedagogue, 
instructed, corrected, encouraged and 
joked with his thirty women clerks all 
of whom respected and liked him to the 
extent of turning out work that was 
for accuracy, promptness and neatness 
the wonder of the street. 

Sarcasm, too, is a poor weapon for 
men of superior position to use with 
their women employees. Apparently 
they nevertryitonthemen. Soperhaps 
it is false embarrassment. But it is 
destructive of kindly feeling. Girls 
never respect a chief who descends to 
irony. 

The type that reserves his sarcasm: 
exclusively for the humiliation 0! 
women under his direction, sometime: 
excuses it with a singular admission. 
Profanity is indispensable to his 
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CLEARING 


yocabulary. Therefore he is conscious of 
a handicap, while dealing with women, 
in administering impressive reproofs 
that demand severity. Fond fathers 
and brothers and even beloved hus- 
bands have been known to discourage 
women from entering the bond business 
because the relieving oath is somehow 
indigenous to the bond house; there, 
they would have us believe, profanity 
reaches its most picturesque ex- 
pression, unfit for feminine ears. And 
the reason ascribed for the irrevocable 
denial of women to the floor of the 
Stock Exchange is the combination 
of nervous tension and sizzling ver- 
biage which the place is said to breed — 
very demoralizing to delicate feminine 
naiure, 

Perhaps men do not realize that 
women are not at all unfamiliar with 
th: vocabulary of the uncouth language 
of far too many males of the species. 

\.ess and less, however, is there any 
differentiation among the sexes in 
employment. Women, simply as 
women, cannot succeed. They must 
prove themselves workers. If they are 
going to be useful it must be without 
deference to their sex. Segregation in 
business is preliminary to the failure of 
even competition. Men as a rule, 
especially American men, understand 
how to handle the normal, deter- 
mined, earnest woman worker—and the 
other kind ought to be kept out of 
banks and business houses generally. 
Whenever they do try to enter the 
game, they get dealt out in the first 
hand—which is so much the better for 
everyone, and above all for the earnest 
women. The balanced woman is an 
asset. She will in time prove her in- 
dispensableness. The millennium is a 
long distance off but it is on the way. 


Thrift Via the ‘‘Achievement 
Course’ 


(Continued from page 30) 


this effective method of teaching thrift. 
It has been used here long enough to 
establish for itself a permanent place 
in the school curriculum. It should 
prove equally successful in counties 
that have centralized schools. 

Preaching thrift to the young, as 
many parents are sadly aware, is too 
often barren of result because such 
preaching dwells too much upon self- 
contains too many 
“don'ts.” On the other hand, the 
achievement course is all ‘“‘do.” It 
combines healthful exercise, enthusi- 
asm and competition and holds up 
prizes and bank accounts as rewards. 
Instead of picturing thrift as_ self- 
sacrifice, self-repression and stinginess, 
it makes it a happy, interesting, com- 
petitive, wholesome lesson with sport- 
ing possibilities that should and does 
appeal to all but the very dullest 
juvenile brains. 


Forty-one 


It’s a Big Job 


In 


Counting, Stacking 
and Wrapping Coins! 


What a burden you can take off 
your tellers by use of an Abbott 
Lightning Coin Counting Machine! 
What a saving in errors and worry 
to have mechanical assurance that 
each package is correct! 


2000 Coins per Minute 


Without a single mistake, 
an Abbott will count 2000 
coins per minute into bags. 
Or the operator can count, 
stack and package 400 coins 
per minute. 


It will deliver the coins 
stacked in lots of 20, 25, 30, 
40 or 50, as desired. Pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters or 
halves are all handled with 
marvelous speed arid absolute ac- 
curacy. 


Thousands of Users 


Thousands of banks and com- 
mercial houses, both large and 
small, have proved the worth of 
the Abbott by use day after day 
for years. They will back up 
our statement that the Abbott 
has repaid its cost many times 


Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter 


Do you have coins to sort? The Abbott 
Gravity Coin Assorter will separate 3,000 
mixed coins in less than two minutes, dropping 
them into the respective drawers for pennies, 
dimes and 
Halves and 
dollars remain on top. 


nickels, 
quarters. 


This device is now 
in use by banks and 
various institutions 
handling mixed coins. 
For such houses, it is 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 


143rd Street and Wales Ave. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd Street and Wales Ave., New York City 

Please send us the machine checked below for a 10-day free 
trial, express prepaid. If we keep it, you may bill us for the price 
If not, it will be returned at your expense. Also 
send, free of charge, an assortment of Abbott Tubular Coin 
Wrappers which we are at liberty to use while trying the machine, 

0 Abbott Lightning Coin Counting Machine, price $150.00 

( Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter, price, $75.00 

Discount 5%, 10 days—f. o. b. New York 


stated below. 


Your Bank 


over by saving errors and time. 


The Abbott answers a real need 
in your bank for this most im- 
portant work. So that you may 
see for yourself before expending a 
cent, we will place an Abbott in 
your bank by prepaid express on 
ten days free trial, with the under- 
standing that it may be returned 
at our expense if for any reason it 
does not satisfy you. Just send 
us the coupon. 


an ideal companion for 
the Coin Counter de- 
scribed above. 


We will gladly let 
you try out the Assorter 
for ten days free of 
charge, sending it by 
prepaid express; and, 
if not satisfactory for 
any reason, it may be re- 
turned at our exspense. 
Use the coupon. 


New York City 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Forty-two 


Checks now 


where it used to 
be money orders 


Miss S— — — works in the city. 
Frequently she executes small 
commissions for an elderly aunt, 
who lives in a small town in the 
middle west. 


For many years this lady has 
been fearful of banking — checks, 
particularly. She has insisted 
upon sending funds for these 
small purchases, to her niece, 
by money-order. 


Until recently. A letter con- 
taining a check—signed by her 
aunt! Wonder of wonders! In 
part the letter said: 


“Checks are so much nicer. 
But I never felt safe, until our 
bank announced that it was 
furnishing these remarkable 
SUPER-SAFETY INSURED 
BANK CHECKS. They insure 
me for $1,000.00 against loss if 
my check should be raised or 
altered. And Mr. Burns. the fa- 
mous detective, protects each 
check. In addition, every one 
of the checks is made of the 
world’s safest check paper.” 


The interest in this little story, 
for the banker, is in the fact 
that it is true—and, more im- 
portant, that it is being repeated 
daily in thousands of banks. 


SUPER-SAFETY INSURED 
BANK CHECKS do give you 
a powerful, new argument to 
the “bank shy” ones of your 
territory, do give you a tangible 
new hold upon present deposi- 
tors. And they cost no more 
than checks of a similar quality. 
Get the facts! 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest ACanufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


New York Chicago Denver 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco ~ 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


BANKER in common with most 

business men, is prone to look on 
advertising merely as the printed word. 
Webster, however, puts a_ broader 
aspect on advertising and states that 
advertising “‘is giving publicity to one’s 
business.” If this is the case, and I 
will confess I do not have the moral 
courage to disagree with Webster, the 
banker does a great deal of advertising 
for which he does not pay—incidentally, 
much of the advertising for which he 
does not pay costs him real money in 
the long run. : 

A year ago I accompanied a friend 
of mine who is engaged in the oil busi- 
ness to a new oil field in Pennsylvania 
which he was just opening up. The 
organization which he heads is a fairly 
large independent oil company which 
is unusually prosperous. The drilling 
operations were near a small town that 
boasted one small bank. Before we 
left my friend’s office the treasurer of 
the coneern brought in a certified check 
drawn to the order of the company for 
$25,000. My friend held it up to me 
and grinned. “I’m going to bring joy 
to the heart of that little country 
banker,” he said. ‘“‘We’ve investigated 
the bank and find that it is solid and 
sound. We will be doing considerable 
business in that field from now on and 
it will be a matter of convenience for 
us to have an account in this bank. A 
large amount of money is going to be 
paid out in wages alone and in paying 
royalties and lease rentals I find the 
farmers as a rule prefer a check on their 
local bank. Rather imagine a deposit 
of this size will get a big rumble out the 
banker, eh?” 

I agreed with him. No doubt it 
would be the largest single deposit the 
bank ever had. I smiled some in 
anticipation as I wondered just what 
the reaction would be. 

We spent the afternoon in the oil 
fields and in talking with a number of 
farmers. When we returned to the 
little town it was nearly closing time 
for the little bank. I suppose we did 
look like a couple of book agents or 
cheap salesmen when we went in the 
bank—our clothes were dusty and 
soiled and we both carried leather 
portfolios bulging with papers. The 
cashier of the bank—a sour looking 
individual— gave us one look as we 
walked up to the window. He in- 
stantly classified us as agents or sales- 
men and in a tone which was at once 
patronizing and scornful, snapped: 
“You fellows better beat it—I’m not 
buyin’ nothin’ today. Better look 
out for the sheriff, too. We’re mighty 
particular about requiring peddler’s 
licenses in this town.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


Advertising That Doesn't Pay 


By HARRY 


BOTSFORD 


Things happened! My friend is a 
big man and he is an aggressive chap 
and being in the oil business and rising 
to the top of the ladder in ten years 
usually gives a man an excellent com- 
mand of superheated profanity. For 
three minutes or more my friend 
literally exhausted his supply of words 
and I led him outside and into our cir, 
The car happened to be an old second- 
hand one which had been relegated to 
oil field work because it would stand the 
hard going. I suppose the looks of the 
car further added to the cashic:’s 
opinion of us for as we drove off he 
came to the door of the bank and col: ly 
and loudly shouted that he believed ve 
were a couple of confidence men aiid 
had probably never seen $25,000 in ./| 
our lives. 

Not at all pleasant was it? Ratier 
bad advertising for that little bak, 
wouldn’t you say? After my friend 
cooled down a little he could see ‘he 
humor of the situation and he ofien 
tells it to his friends. But the fact 
remained that it was manifestly im- 
possible to maintain banking relations 
with a banker of this type. So the 
little bank missed a deposit of $25,000. 
The aftermath came within six months. 
The oil company backed some of the 
merchants and other business men of 
the little town and started a rival bank. 
The rival bank is prospering—so is the 
other bank—but it is losing business 
every month as the reports show. 
Snap judgment, lack of courtesy and a 
bad temper are the items to which that 
banker can charge the whole business. 

There are many ways in which a 
bank advertises. Some of them are 
good advertising—some are simply 
rotten. A messenger for a certain 
bank lost that bank the account of a 
wholesale grocer once and it was a 
splendid account, too. This messenger 
happened to have a very poor telephone 
voice—in fact the bank discovered too 
late that his voice could scarcely be 
understood over the telephone. One 
day he had some drafts drawn on this 
grocer—drafts with bills of lading 
attached covering shipments of perish- 
able goods. He telephoned the whole- 
saler about the drafts and owing to his 
inability to articulate clearly, the‘ 
wholesaler misunderstood the character 
of the drafts and instructed the bank 
to hold them for several days. Mean- 
time the perishable goods—fruits and 
vegetables spoiled in the freight yards 
and when the grocer awoke he had 
experienced a loss in the hundreds of 
dollars. Not only that, but some of the 
grocers who had usually bought their 
goods of him had depended on these 
fruits and vegetables and had ‘ost 


(Continued on page 44 
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and address of your bank, and have your secretary mail 
of the this page to us today. 


1en of With this compact equipment 
bank. even the largest number of We will understand and send you complete details of how Rand 
is the a va be x pa VISIBLE Signature Records save the teller’s time by giving 
isiness him INSTANT signature verification and by making it so easy 
show. to check up on signatures he will avoid the danger of ever 
and a cashing any forged checks. 
h that 
orga The Rand VISIBLE equipment is ten times faster to operate 
a a than old style systems, and as it is never necessary to remove 
a card for either reference or change of data, master signatures 
certain VISIBLE system without can never become lost or misplaced. 
: Equally tast and efficient for 500 or 100,000 signatures. Rand 
ssenger , VISIBLE Records can be expanded without com- 
ephone plication by merely adding new units. 
red too 
cely be Hundreds of banks, big and little, are saving time 
. One and avoiding risks by the use of these VISIBLE 
on this records. Let us tell you more about them. 
lading 
eae RAND COMPANY, INC. 
g to his 811 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
y, the’ 
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THE UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, DUBUQUE, IOWA 
(To be occupied Nov. Ist., 1923) 


E ILLUSTRATE above one of 

the most successful buildings we 
have ever designed. Its lines are 
true to the best architectural tra- 
ditions, its interior of unusual beauty 
and refinement and its construction as 
substantial as the rock upon which it 
is built. 


The feature of greatest import to 
the banker, however, is the apportion- 
ment of space for banking and rental 
purposes. This has resulted in a gen- 
eral arrangement that is most practical 
and effective and that nets the owner 
a handsome return on the investment. 


It would give us genuine pleasure to 
furnish further photographs, plans, cost 
data, etc., to any banker who may be 
interested in the results accomplished, 
or to undertake a similar solution of 
his own building problems. 


May we send you a copy oy 
our portfolio, The “Work of 
Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


THE BURROUGHS 


(Continued from page 42) 


trade and been forced to buy elsewhere. 
Naturally, they did not feel kindly 
toward the wholesaler. At the end-of 
the month the wholesaler switched his 
large balance to another bank and I do 
not blame him in the least. A bank 
should be especially careful about the 
telephone voices of their employees 
who talk with their depositors and 
customers. About one person in ten 
really has a pleasing telephone voice 
and that person is the one a bank 
should designate to attend to telephone 
work. A harsh, grating or otherwise 
unpleasant or difficult-to-understand 
voice is far from a good advertisement 
for a bank. 

I well remember a case where a 
trifle registered a most unfavorable 
reaction on a bank where I was once 
employed. This trifle had to do with 
one of the wealthiest men in a small 
city of 10,000. He was one of the 
heaviest depositors in the bank and all 
of the concerns which he headed also 
did their banking there. He was an 
old man and had many peculiar habits, 
a hot temper and a domineering manner 
—yet in spite of all these habits he was 
one of the mainstays of the bank. He 
had two unfailing foibles: One was 
that he demanded stub pens in the 
safety deposit vaults and the other was 
that when he visited New York he 
wanted to carry in his purse several! 
new thousand dollar bills. Just why 
he wanted bills of this denomination 
we never knew but he insisted on them. 
The cashier of the bank used to smile 
at the old man’s temper and demands. 
‘““He’s always had his own way,” he 
used to say. “‘We’ll pamper him if it’s 
convenient but we mustn’t overdo it.” 

It was my duty to look after the 
vaults at this time and I made it my 
duty always to see that a supply ol! 
fresh stub pens were at the service o! 
the hectic old gentleman. That rather 
pleased him. «Later I was advanced 
and the next man who looked after the 
vaults didn’t keep up the supply o! 
stub pens. The old gentleman used 
to raise the very devil about it. After 
he had left the bank we sighed in 
relief, for he had a very caustic tongue. 
Then one day we capped the climax 
when he started for New York without 
his usual supply of new bills in big 
denominations. We had none on hand. 
Very few banks in small cities do carry 
many bills of this size—there is practi- 
cally no demand for them. 

The flare-back of the old man’s 
explosion left us breathless and gasp- 
ing. Six months later a new bank 
and trust company was started in ou! 
small town. Within a year a beauti- 
ful building had been erected and the 
bank moved into its new quarters. A! 
the first meeting of the board of di 
rectors the old man arose and made » 
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very short speech but right to the point 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


He made the stockholders a present of 
the entire building which he had paid 
for out of his own pocket! The build- 
ing cost in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000 so the size of the donation can be 
appreciated. It was his delicate and 
refined way of thumbing his wicked 
old nose at the other bank. Among 
other things this new bank carries this 
old gentleman’s personal account and 
the accounts of his various concerns. 
Likewise, I understand that every pen- 
holder in the safety deposit vault is 
equipped with a stub pen and that it 
's possible, at all times, to secure bills 
‘n large denominations from the pay- 
ng teller. 

This is an actual occurrence — based 
on the advertising which that old bank 
sot when it failed to pamper the whims 
f one of its best customers in small 
matters. A mighty costly piece of 
advertising, too! 

Just another case of how a banker 
‘an advertise in a manner that will 
reflect unpleasantly. Time and time 
again I have entered the private office 
of a cashier and noted piled high on 
his desk trade papers that have never 
been opened. Show me a banker who 
does not read his trade paper and I 
will show you a banker that is far 
behind the times and one that is not in 
the least progressive. The unopened 
trade journal is a badge that proclaims 
the banker either mentally lazy or a 
slave to detailed routine that betokens 
the clerk rather than the live, upstand- 
ing and aggressive executive a real 
banker should be. 

Advertising is more than the printed 
word! 


The Broadcast ‘* Wave from 
Lake Erie’ 


(Continued from page 22) 


the winter when broadcasting condi- 
tions are at their best, no fewer than 
200,000 persons listen to the concert. 

And these concerts carry far. They 
have been heard off the coast of South- 
ern California, in Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Florida and Nova Scotia, and, of 
course, within a radius of 500 miles of 
Cleveland almost anybody who has a 
receiving set of any radius at all has 
picked up “WJAX.” constant 
flood of letters from listeners through- 
out the eastern and central half of the 
United States attests the popularity of 
these evening concerts. In fact, as 
high as 2,000 letters of appreciation 
have been received sometimes as a 
result of a single concert. 

The selling value of this evening 
broadcasting is purely indirect. Ac- 
cording to government regulations, the 
Union Trust Company is expressly 
forbidden to advertise itself or its 


services by radio. It cannot say, | 
“Save here,” “Keep your checking | 
account here,” ““Buy bonds here.’ All | 


VERY banker should use his in- 

fluence to extend the principles of 
the S. P. U. G. (Society for the Preven- 
tion of Useless Gifts.) 


The custom of making Christmas Gifts 
started with the Three Wise Men two 
thousand years ago, and it is still an 
excellent custom; but, only when wisely 
directed. 


A Savings Account Pass Book is a Wise 
Man’s Gift, but, to make it perfect, it eet 
needs the touch of sentiment and tangi- rele 
bility which a LIBERTY BELL : 
SAVINGS BANK, brightly clothed in 


Christmas wrappings, gives it. 


Weld together the Christmas Spirit and 
the desire to save, and you will have a 
winning combination that will be an 
action producer for your institution. 

With your order for LIBERTY BELL SAVINGS 
BANKS in Christmas attire, you will also receive, 
without charge, our Special Christmas Window 
Display, special newspaper advertisements and 
newspaper cut. These, with the proper display will 
add many new accounts to your Savings Department. 


Exclusive territory, with name and address 
embossed on each home safe, can be easily 
arranged for you. Write or wire now, or use 
the coupon below for complete information. 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS 
& CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
Manufacturers of Home Safes 
Madison Ave. at W. 103rd St., Cleveland, O. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CAMPAIGN COUPON 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
Madison Ave. at W. 103rd St., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send us full information regarding 
your “Liberty Bell” Christmas Campaign. 


Name of bank 


Address 


Officer 
BCH 11-23 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
LEDGER PAPER 


To invest without investigation is to invite disaster. The 
indiscriminate purchase of paper for varied office require- 
ments is equally irrational. The severer the testing of 
Byron Weston Company Ledger Paper, the more certain 
it is that praise will follow appraisement. 


FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 
WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For com- 


county and state records. For the accounting mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
of large corporations and financial institutions. deeds and all documents necessitating printing 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat- writing. 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with a hinge WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
in the paper. requirements developed by machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 
A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Wili 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THRIFT SAFE 


All the name implies 


50. each 


Brass Banks Don’t Rust 


CHICAGO THRIFT COMPANY 


938 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


it can do is to mention its own name. 
But in that very fact lies the advertis- 
ing value of this evening broadcasting. 
Month after month throughout the 
eastern half of the country, thousands 
upon thousands of people hear repeated 
the words, “The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio.”” They hear 
these words at a time when the com- 
pany is doing something pleasing to 
them, for they are listening to a Union 
Trust concert. The effect, therefore, 
is one of familiarity plus good will. 
Throughout entire territory 
reached by “WJAX,” people who never 
even heard of the Union Trust Company 
before, now know that there is such a 
bank and are kindly disposed toward it. 

Take the case of a man who has 
never had a bank account or who has 
moved into Cleveland from another 
city—and is about to choose a bank. 
If he is a “radio hound” he will 
naturally think of the Union Trust 
Company as he will feel somewhat 
friendly toward the institution that 
has given him evening concerts. In 
short, the company is working along 
the line of the advertising principle. 
when you think “bank”’ think “Union 
Trust.” It is of considerable potentia! 
value, also, for a bank to be known 
generally to the public throughout the 
eastern half of the United States. It is 
a large step toward establishing a 
national reputation. 

That the company is so generally 
known was amply proved by the wel- 
come given Union Trust officers and 
employees upon their vacation trips. 
One of the officers, for instance, went 
fishing in the wilds of Canada. He 
found that his guide had listened to 
Union Trust concerts all winter long. 
and naturally his guide gave him the 
best of service. The announcer of 
“WJAX” spent his vacation touring 
through Upper Michigan, and wherever 
he went he was welcomed and hailed as 
the ‘“‘Wave from Lake Erie.”” Many 
other similar experiences would seem 
to indicate a remarkably widespread 
good will toward the company as a 
result of its radio broadcasting. 

One cannot judge radio broadcasting 
as a service and advertising medium by 
actual facts and figures or by the ex- 
perience of the first six months or the 
first year. It is a long-time proposi- 
tion. It is building for the months and 
years to come. But the Union Trust 
Company feels that it is not merely an 
experiment, a “‘freak”’ or “‘stunt.”” The 
company believes that its daytime 
broadcasting, at least, is a valuable 
and legitimate addition to its range of 
financial services, and that as time goes 
on it will come to be so recognized by 
business and by the public in general. 

In the meantime, while the radic 
craze is at its height, the company is 
endeavoring to reap therefrom such 
advertising benefit as it can. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Outstanding Decisions in the 
Canadian Courts 


(Continued from page 20) 


the Monarch Bank‘of Canada was in- 
corporated, and one Barry started out 
to solicit subscriptions for stock in the 
new bank. Barry approached E. J. 
Murphy, a Halifax merchant, for a 
subscription, held out certain induce- 
ments in the way of banking accom- 
modation, and Murphy subscribed for 
thirty shares at $125 per share, giving 
Barry a demand note for $3,750. 

isarry indorsed the note, which was 
daicd August 6, to the Monarch Bank, 
and on August 22, thirty shares were 
allotted to Murphy. Murphy was not 
no\ified directly of the allotment, 
alt:ough, in September, the bank 
wrote Murphy a letter, which would 
im ly that he was a shareholder, and 
on November 12, the bank notified 
Murphy that his note fell due that day. 
Murphy replied to this notice, setting 
up the claim that the arrangement was 
that the note was to be held by the 
bank and the interest paid out of 
Murphy’s remuneration as a director 
an’ practically refusing to pay. 

On a winding up order Murphy was 
held liable as a stockholder and set up 
the defence that he had received no 
nolice of the acceptance of his sub- 
scription, but the Ontario Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, decided 
that while allotment and notice thereof 
are necessary, a written demand for 
payment of a note given for stock is 
sufficient notice of allotment. 

“Assuming, however, that allotment 
and notice were needed to bind the 
bargain,’ said Judge Meredith, “al- 
lotment was admittedly duly made, 
and there was, as I cannot but find, 
notice. The notice required can be 
only such as is needed to bring, or as 
brings, knowledge of the fact to the 
applicant; -that is its purpose—the 
only reason for requiring it; and notice 
of that character was given to the 
respondent in the written demand 
which was made upon him in respect 
of the payment of his note; that is 
made very plain by him in his testi- 
mony in this matter; it is there ad- 
mitted, more than once, that he knew 
that he had the stock; and he made no 
such pretense as is here made for him, 
that he was a mere unanswered 
applicant for it, without knowledge of 
its allotment.” 

“It seems to-me, too,”’ said another 
judge, “that the letter of the 12th 
November, is a sufficient notification 
to him, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the letter of the 15th 
November, in which he suggests that 
his note which had been given for the 
stock should be paid by realizing on 
the stock. There is nothing like re- 
pudiation on his part.” 

In reference to the powers and 
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Falls Bookkeeping Machine Desk 


(PATENTED) 


| FOUR PRINCIPAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 
1. SAVES SPACE 2. INCREASES EFFICIENY 
3. ELIMINATES NOISE AND VIBRATION OF MACHINE 
4. MAKES MORE ATTRACTIVE AND COMPACT DEPARTMENT 


THE FRITZ-CROSS COMPANY 


Sole Licensed Manufacturers 
Hamm Building ~ - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


KE. Guin COMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


—for Bank Illumination 


provides a flood of soft, mellow light, free 
from the glare usually caused by highly 
calendered ledger paper and polished desk 
tops— and its source is either concealed or 
outside the vision of those working at 
tables and change plates. By directing all 
the light at useful angles, it eliminates the 
need of eye-shades and improves working 
efficiency 15 to 25%. Get all the facts 
~ write for Concealite catalog. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


View of Type S-10615 with cross) Formerly St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and Brascolite Co. 
rippled Bitannic metal reflectors. 


Sections 18-inch or shorter, steel, BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 

$9.00; brass or bronze, $12.00. ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
Sections over 18-inch, steel, per DETROIT LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
foot, $6.00; brass or bronze $8.00. OMAHA NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
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ATURIZED 


An Officer’s Corner in the Seaboard National Bank, New York City—A. C. Bossom, Architect 


A Flooring that Pays a Profit 


HEN J. H. Stedman refused to follow the é SOME 
other great rubber men into the tire business, 7] BANKS THAT USE 
twenty years ago, he stood by an idea. STEDMAN 


That idea was a perfect flooring and even a wall | 
covering to be made of rubber ! 


And the most interesting, and fortunate, part of 
that idea was to build a Naturized Flooring that 
would cost nothing but washing for yearly upkeep. 

Stedman Naturized Flooring is splendid in ap- 

° U. S. Trust Co., Fryeburg, Me. 
pearance. As impressive as marble itself, in ail ||) citizens National Bank, Long Island, 

N.Y. 

formal designs or in cozy warm mixtures. But for First Nat. Bank of B’kiyn,B’kiyn,N.Y. 
bank or office, its absolute quiet counts most. It not ||| Amalgamated Bank, New York City 
em ° Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
only doesn’t make a sound, but it actually absorbs ||| wank of Montreal, New York City 
other noises. Stedman Naturized Flooring is real ||| Chase National 
rubber, reinforced with millions of minute web-like ||| Corn Exchange Bank, New York City 
- . : Federal Reserve Bank, New York City 
cotton fibres and integral permanent colorings, ||| Mechanics & Metals Bank, N. Y. City 
sh Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y. City 
vulcanized in great heat under terrific hydraulic ||| y2°"itiie trost Company N. ¥. city 
pressure. ||| New York Trust Compans, N.Y. City 
North River Sav. Bank, N.Y. City 

It will not dent, crack or wear out. Soft and firm 
to the foot it prevents slipping. -Sanitary, with an 
impervious surface. Won't stain, easily cleaned— 
it requires no care. Simple to install. And the first 

. Nat. Bank of Commerce, Providence, 
cost — from 75c to $2.00 a square foot — is your +2 “Rr. 
only cost! § Riggs Nat. Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Merchants Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Brockton Nat. Bank, Brockton, Mass. 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow, Mass. 
Chelsea Sav. Banks, Norwich, Conn. 
Jewett City Sav. Bank, Jewett, Conn. 
Colonial Trust, Waterbury, Conn. 

Pittsfield Sav. Bank, Pittsfield, N. H. 
First Nat. Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Union Trust Co. of N. J., Jersey City 


Seaboard National Bank, N.Y. City 

Federal Reserve Bank, Phila., Pa. 

Girard Trust Company, Phila., Pa. 

Pennsylvania Trust Co., Reading, Pa. 

SinkingSprings Bank, Sinking Springs 
Pa 


Write us how you might use a floor that looks like Marble — feels like Velvet — wears like 
Tron, and we will send a free sample and booklet giving just the information you need. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Agencies in principal cities. See your local telephone directory. 


DIRECT BRANCHES 


101 Park Avenue 4488 Cass Avenue 15 E. Van Buren Street 462 Hippodrome Annex 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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THE BURROUGHS 


authorities of officers and managers of 
Canadian banks, important and out- 
standing cases have been decided, and 
Mackintosh vs. The Bank of New 
Brunswick, reported in 42 New 
Brunswick Reports, 152, reveals an 
instance of frenzied finance reminiscent 
of the Lawson exposures of days gone 
by. 

In this case Clarke, the manager of 
a branch of the Bank of New Bruns- 
wick, began speculating in the stock 
and cotton markets through a joint 
account in the name of himself and cone 
McBeath with a firm of brokers to 
whom he delivered certain “‘Vand:«r- 
bilt and Elko” bonds of the par va'ue 
of $99,000 and signed an agreement on 
behalf of the bank agreeing “‘to rede:m 
them at 80 any time you wish to all 
them.” Then one Collins took a haid, 
and, as further security, Collins g:.ve 
the brokers a check for $10,000 on 
Clarke’s branch of the Bank of New 
Brunswick, which Clarke obligin.:ly 
certified. 

Clarke’s excursion into the slick 
market was a decidedly unprofita le 
one, and at the time that Clarke ceti- 
fied the Collins check, Collins’ account 
was badly overdrawn. 

Then the brokers sued the bank on 
the agreement to redeem the bonds and 
on the certified check, and the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick decided in 
favor of the bank on the following 
grounds: 

1. That the brokers, knowing that 
Clarke was acting either for himself or 
for some party other than the bank in 
his dealings with them, were put on an 
inquiry as to Clarke’s actual authority 
to certify the check. 

“T agree that the bank, in placing 
Clarke in the position of manager of 
its Market Branch, must be taken, as 
between the bank and the public, to 
have clothed him with all such powers 
as its agent as by the common 
practice of banks are bestowed upon 
the manager of such a branch, and 
which consequently, the public 
generally, and every person dealing 
with the bank through such agent, has 
a right to assume such agent possessed, 
in the absence of any notice of a limi- 
tation of such powers. But such 
manager is not held out by the bank as 
authorized to make it liable for the 
personal debts, or to engage its credit 
in furtherance of the personal business, 
of its agent; for it is, I take it, sound 
law that in the absence of actual 
authority so to do, an agent cannot 
bind his principal when the matter 
in which he assumes to act is one in 
which, to the knowledge of the person 
with whom he deals, he is really acting 
in furtherance of his own interests and 
not exclusively in those of his prin- 
cipal,”’ said the court. 

The court also ruled that the agree- 
ment of the manager to redeem, ‘he 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


bonds was not such business as apper- 
tains to the business of banking, and 
was, therefore, outside the scope of the 
manager’s authority. 

“Looking at the whole transaction, 
it is simply in its effect an attempt to 
guarantee the account due by the cus- 
tomer to the brokers. It is not a busi- 
ness that appertains to the business of 
banking; it was simply a guarantee of 
the account, an account in which the 
bank had no interest and in the at- 
tenpt to guarantee it had received no 
consideration,” said the Court on this 

cint. 
4 In this connection, however, the 
Benbury case is the outstanding one, 
a: the evidence showed that Captain 
Binbury, a retired English army 
o! icer, was possessed of some current 
c:sh and a desire to travel in “the 
clonies,”” with the idea of investing 
scme cash if he saw a suitable oppor- 
tunity. When he arrived in Montreal 
he called on the general manager of a 
Canadian bank, who gave him a cir- 
cular letter addressed to the local bank 
managers of the bank in the following 
words: 
“ear Sir: 

“TI take pleasure in introducing to 
you Captain Banbury, of London, 
England, who is visiting this country 
on pleasure. Should he apply to you 
for assistance or advice you will be 
good enough to place yourself at his 
disposal.” 

After receiving this letter Banbury 
travelled across Canada, and at Vic- 
toria, B. C., he met one G, the man- 
ager of the same bank at that place, 
showed him the letter, and had some 
general conversation in reference to 
various forms of investment, but with- 
out arriving at any definite decision. 

At that time a British Columbia 
company was carrying out a large 
contract with the city of Victoria in 
connection with which the bank had 
made heavy advances to the lumber 
company and held a first mortgage on 
all its assets. The contract, however, 
called for more money than was antici- 
pated, and at the time of Banbury’s 
arrival in Victoria the lumber company 
was endeavoring to obtain further 
advances from the bank, which the 
head office of the bank not only refused 
to make, but was urging G to close 
out the matter and to secure the 
advances which the bank had already 
made on the first mortgage. 

Quite naturally, therefore, G pro- 
posed to Banbury that the latter 
should advance $125,000 to the lumber 
company on an agreement that Ban- 
bury was to take a second mortgage at 
814 per cent interest, that the money 
was to be used in connection with the 
Victoria contract, and that Banbury 
was to receive 12% per cent of the 
profits of the contract. 

This agreement being signed, Banbury 
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Maximum 
Information- 


Minimum Labor 


No unnecessary writing of figures, yet complete, 
uickly located information, is made 
Rehemnn Bank Register Forms. Uniform in size, color 
and arran: 
loose leaf binder or divide among the various depart- 
ments to the best advantage for reducing clerical labor. 
ust si ur name on the attached coupon and 


ssible through 
ment it is possible to combine all in one 


pamphlet describing 


fully the applications and advantages of this new series 


of 


Register Forms. 


In addition to ruled and printed sheets for various 


bank records, this 
devices, mechanical 


Company manufactures loose leaf 
accounting equipment, and litho- 


graphed statements, deposit slips and checks. Complete 
catalog of Kalamazoo equipment sent on request. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Kalamazoo - 


Michigan 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


: Gentlemen: Send me the pamphlet describ 
ing new series of Bank Register Farms. 


Name 
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GAre enough is not good enough. 
Burglars never stop in devising 
ways and means to smash protec- 
tion. The fight is never-ending. 
Maximum protection is simply good 
business judgment. And thismeans 
Invincible Safe Deposit Boxes— 


the only boxes listed as Standard 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


INVINCIBLE 


Operates Like A Vault Door 


Invincible boxes afford quadruple protection 
with one turn of the key. Remember that! 
Four locks—one key. Door-sledging, lock- 
punching, hinge-sawing, door-prying — stopped 
— absolutely stopped. And yet these master 
boxes are not expensive. Built in sections— fit 
any vault and grow with your requirements. 


Get the Facts 


—they are really worthwhile. Asa banker you owe this 
to yourself and to your customers, It costs nothing to 
know — know now! 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
“Safe Deposit Box Specialists” 
823 26th Street Manitowoc, Wis. 


Invincible Boxes Should Be InYour Vault-Ask Us Why 


Our Job 


We do not build vaults, 
vault doors or other bank 
equipment, but we do 
build the best safe de- 
posit boxes in the world. 
We concentrate on one 
job—and do it well. 
Banks all over America— 
large and small—know 
Invincible Boxes and their 
many advantages. Let 
us ‘‘prove to you. 


Flexlume Electric Signs 


suggestion of friendliness, good cheer, but with- 


PP seezecti ELECTRIC SIGNS give to:the bank a 


_all they are dignified and in good taste. Raised, 
snow-white glass letters make them perfect day signs 


as well as night signs. 


There tsa Flexlume exvattly suited to the needs of your 


building. Let us send you a skeich and estimate of cost. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
| BUFFALO, N.Y. 


27 Kail Sereet 


FLEXLL UME 


ORPORATION 
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| cheerfully paid over the $125,000 to 


the bank and allowed G to arrange 
the details, but after Banbury returned 
to England he discovered that $25,000 
of the cash advanced by him had been 
used to pay off a second mortgage on 
the lumber company’s property, that 
even the additional capital advanced 
by Banbury would not complete the 
Victoria contract, and that Banbury’ s 
second mortgage was practically value- 
less. 

Banbury then started suit in the 
English courts against the bank for the 
$125,000 advanced by relying on Gs 
advice, and the jury gave him a verdi: | 
for the amount claimed, finding (: ) 
that G had authority as a branc, 
manager to advise Banbury to inve ( 
his money in the lumber compar,» 
mortgage; (b) that G advised Banbu 
that the mortgage would be safe ar 
would rank second to the bank’s clain), 
that the money would be used on'y 
for the Victoria contract, enabling tl:e 
lumber company to complete that work 
without further assistance; (c) th:t 
Banbury invested the money relying 
on such advice; (d) that the advice 
was given negligently and unskillfull: ; 
and (e) that the bank had been neg!i- 
gent in allowing part of Banbury’s 
money to be used in paying off the 
second mortgage. 

The House of Lords, however, set 
aside this verdict in favor of Banbury 
and entered judgment in favor of the 
bank, on the ground that the bank was 
not liable for G’s advice, and owed no 
duty to Banbury to advise him care- 
fully or to advise him at all. 

It was strongly urged that the letter 
given to Banbury imposed a certain 
duty on the bank not to give Banbury 
improper advice, but on this point of 
the case the House of Lords said: 

“If this letter be read as it should be. 
in the light of the respective positions 
of the writer and the receiver, the 
object of the latter’s visit and the 
social habits of the Canadian people. 
as described by Banbury himself, | 
think it is clear that originally, at all 
events, it was nothing more than a 
friendly letter, and the writing of it 
was merely a courtesy in trying to 
procure for Banbury, as he went from 
place to place, a good reception, and 
the performances of the friendly serv- 
ices he mentioned. The letter is 
addressed to all the local managers 
without distinction. It is a kind of « 
circular letter. There is nothing am- 
biguous about it. Its language is 
clear enough. It contains no refer- 
ence to investment or explicitly to any 
business matter. And it is, in my 
mind, perfectly impossible to believe 
that a man of sagacity and experience 
in business, such as the manager mus! 
have been, could ever have intended ‘0 
create between Banbury and the ban. 
through the agency of any bark 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Above—vault files. Below—general filing department 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Why one trust company 
never has nightmares 


The Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., has no 
nightmares—even though its volume has increased 
by leaps and bounds in the last few years. 


This is why. This company has wisely made pro- 
vision for future expansion. Recently it asked 
Library Bureau to organize systems to accommodate 
the growth anticipated. 


The photographs at the left show just a small 
section of the files. But they cannot show the 
thoughtful planning of the systems which render 
these files efficient. 


The planning and installation of systems for a 
Trust Department demand the wisdom born of 
years of experience in Trust Department problems. 
Library Bureau has helped organize and install 
hundreds of Trust Departments. Its experience is 
unparalleled. To call upon this experience involves 
you in no obligation. Use coupon below. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago London Paris 


Branch offices in 47 American cities 


Consult your phone book 


1. Special Service 
O) Analysis Service 
0) Indexing Service 
O Statistical Service 
2. Specialized Departments 
O Bank Department 


Plans Makes Installs Factories: Cambridge, Mase. 
rooklyn, N. Y. 
|Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | a ee N.Y. 


3. Filing Systems 
For Banks 
Correspondence 
Deposit Tickets 
Mortgages 
0 Pass Books 


4. Card Record Systems 
‘or Ban 
0 Commercial Ledgers 
O Index 
O Investments 
O Loan Records 
Mortgages 
O Safe Deposits 


5. Cabinets—Wood 
and Steel 


For Banks 
0 Card Index Cabinets 
O Card Ledger Desks 
0 Counter-hight units 
0 Horizontal units 


For further information, check items of interest and mail this coupon with your letterhead, to Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


6. Supplies. 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L. B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


O Government Department Statistics Safe Keeping Guides 
Insurance Department 0 Withdrawal 0) Vouk filesand shelving and cellu- 
D Library Department Tickets 0 Valuation O Vertical units Removable lebel guides 
D Schools of Filing 

BO H._ 11-28 
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National Banko 


WASHINGTON , D.C. 


omith Yan Dorn 
Steel €quipment 


NE more added to the long list of banks using 

Van Dorn equipment. When considering new 
quarters or alterations, remember that Van Dorn 
has specialized for many years in bank screens, 
cage work, counter rears, pedestals, bookkeepers’ 
and posting desks, working desks, vault shelving 
and equipment, filing cabinets, storage cupboards, 
trunk vaults, silver vaults, record rooms and other 
items going to make up complete bank equipments. 


Send for catalog. 
THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chica Philadelph 
Branch Offices { Pittsburgh Cleveland 


MASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P /N STEEL 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 50) 


manager to whom the letter might be 
presented, the legal and confidentia] 
relation of advisor and advised on the 
subject of investment of money, entail- 
ing on the bank all the responsibilities 
which such a relation would impose.” 

The forger is abroad in Canada, as 
well as south of the internationa] 
boundary. Forgery is one of the fine 
and imprisonment arts, but we cannot 
refer to more than one case on the 
point where W forged E’s name to a 
note for $2,000, and discounted tle 
note on the 15th ofthe month. Onthe 
same day the bank notified E that th s 
note would fall due in four months and 
requested him to provide for the sam... 
E received this notice the next da , 
and on the previous day W checked 
out part of the proceeds of the not», 
and by the 18th he had withdrawn ;'|) 
but $70. When E received the noti:e 
from the bank, he wired W, askir g 
what the notice meant, and W repli d 
saying that he would see E and explai:. 
On the 18th he wired E arranging an 
interview on the 19th, on which day 
he confessed the forgery to E, promised 
to provide for the note, and begged & 
not to notify the bank. W failed io 
make good his promise, and E and \V 
kept up a continual correspondence — 
the former urging W to “‘come across” 
with the cash, and W sparring for time 
and beseeching E not to tell the bank. 
Finally, a few days before the maturity 
of the note, for the first time, E wrote 
the bank stating that the signature 
was a forgery, and at the same time 
notified W of what he had done, 
thereby giving W an opportunity —of 
which he speedily availed himself—to 
get out of the country. The bank then 
sued E on the note; E denied his 
signature; and the bank set up the 
claim that if the signature were a 
forgery, he, by his silence, had precluded 
himself from disputing it. 

The Supreme Court of Canada gave 
judgment in favor of the bank against 
E for the face of the note and interest, 
on the ground that E’s silence pre- 
cluded him from afterwards setting up 
the forgery. 


The Bank’s Own Country 
Club 


THE Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco has recently opened 
a Country Club for its employees. 
The place is an old estate located 
some forty miles from the city. Any 
employee or his family at a very 
moderate expense may arrange 10 
spend a vacation, a week-end or an 
evening there. Employees and officers 
from the different branches thus have 
the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted in a way that probably 
would never be possible during business 
hours. 


~ | 
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Wyoming National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, 
cirg Pa., added 5,122 new savings accounts, : 
= average $32.40, in 6 months. 4 
— East River Savings Institution, New York, = 
ised | gained 50%, or $15,000,000, in 18 months. 
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d to Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
(now Illinois-Merchants Trust Company) 
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=~ 147% or $80,000, in one year. 
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Fifty-four 


features upon request. 


Immediate Shipment 
CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB 


We will be pleased to mail samples of our systems and advertising 


A Christmas Club, through the use of our systems and service, 
is one of the best new business producers that you can possibly 
secure and our systems make savers, not spenders. 


Every item we sell is made, printed, inspected, packed and 

shipped from our own new and greatly enlarged plant. 

of your supplies, via parcel post, special delivery or express, can be 
made promptly upon receipt of order. 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB COMPANY 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


LANDIS SYSTEMS 
icate Punch Card Single Class Pass Book Soaks Conpen Bod 
Follics Deablo Dating Card All Class Mail-Out Pass Book Double Coupon Book 


Shipment 


Mono- 
lithic Cast 
Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


ALUMINUM Check 
\ and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 

have earned their place in 

better Bank Bookkeeping 
through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 
Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 


Detroit, Michigan 


yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


(Sole Distributors) 


(Olive Green Finish) 
All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
Equip your bookkeeping depart- 


Dime Bank Building 


BLUE SKY 


We have a series of six articles by a 
Former Fake Stock Salesman in which 

- he reveals the tricks of his own trade 
—intensely interesting throughout,each 
with a valuable moral. Your news- 
paper will run them in its news columns . 
without charge. Back this educational 
campaign. Send $5 for the entire series. 


Financial Advertisers Society 
309-11-13-18 
First Central Bldg. 


MADISON 
WISCONSIN 


Are You a Bank Officer? 


You will be interested in knowing how other 
banks increase their business by mail— Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, Our monthly business 
magazine is read by hundreds of successful 
Bank Executives. .6 mos. $1.00; 12 mos. $2.00. 


POSTAGE -- 18 East 18 Street, New York 


ADVERTISING 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 

Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


“AUG 2 28 2 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W 27th St. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


THE BURROUGHS 


Addressed to Two Kinds of 
Outsiders 


(Continued from page 29) 


close study of the railroad situation at 
the present time, the Union Trus| 
Company, Cleveland, recently used 
large space to get across a message in 
relation to proposed railroad legislation. 
Banks are coming to realize the oppor- 
tunity to perform good public servic: 
in this way. 


Iu ALWAys glad to record specific in 

stances of results from bank advertis 

ing. A farmer of foreign extractio: 

walked into the First National Ban! 

of Paterson, N. J., a short time ago an: 

opened a thrift account with a deposit o 
$1,500. The receiving teller asked hin 

about it and the man said: “I have bee: 

keeping this money under a mattress a 

home, but I have been reading the fold. 
ers and booklets you have been sendin: 
me and I decided that I ought to kee): 
it in a bank and that this was the righ: 
bank for me.” 


Booxters folders, etc., worthy o! 
comment are the following: 


American Surety Company of New 
York—a wonderful booklet descriptiv: 
of its remodeled building at 100) 
Broadway — history, photographs, 
financial statement, etc. 


The Northwestern National Bank. 
Minneapolis, statement folder of an 
illustrated series on “Building up the 
Northwest.” This particular one has 
to do with dairying. 


Central National Bank Savings « 
Trust Company,Cleveland — “TheWin- 
dow,”’ an illustrated house organ. 


The first National Bank of Chicago 
—sixtieth anniversary statement re- 
producing an announcement of sixty 
years ago. 


The National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston — “Shawmut Service” —a cata- 
logue of the institution’s service. 


Westchester Safe Deposit Company, 
White Plains, N. Y.,—“‘A Modern 
Safe Deposit Vault’’—A description of 
just that. 


For Immediate Reference 


THE Bank of Italy in its new Los 
Angeles branch places the opera- 
tor who stamps addressing machine 
plates, directly behind the new accoun! 
counter. As an account is opened « 
plate is stamped with name and ad- 
dress. This plate is used to head the 
signature card, statement, and ail 
needed forms. By thus placing the 
operator, it is possible to get an in- 
mediate and exact check of spellin4 
and address and, with the plate correc. 
it is a certainty that all of the forns 
will be correct and uniform. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


THE STORY OF AN INNOCENT MAN WHO WAS FOUND GUILTY 


He was Innocent 


The blame for inefficiency in 
the bookkeeping department 
D should often be laid on the 
man who buys the paper— | 
not = the man who keeps the 

s. 


> 


This Man was Guilty 
“Send us cheap paper’’—and 
with these four words he 
sentenced the bookkeeping 
department to months of the 
oO} inefficiency he had so 


00 
1s, 
. of someone else’s false economy 
an 
he 
saa The old man was on a rampage again. He reached that wasn’t even strong enough to withstand the 
| to the side of his desk and rang the buzzer, call- strain of erasing. Paper that sags, dog-ears and 
A“ ing frantically for Jim, the bookkeeper. bucks against the pen. No wonder the state- 
b ment was late, when each mistake meant re- 
Jim, w copyingwith the resultant waste of time and effort. 
claimed, “it’s two days late already! 
And would better paper really eliminate such 
vat Poor Jim—no wonder he was discouraged as he delays as this? It certainly would. By actual 
wad walked out of the old man’s office, threatened with tests, Parsons Defendum Ledger Paper was found 
the loss of his job unless he produced the state- to increase the efficiency of some bookkeeping 
nk, ment in 48 hours. Poor Jim, who has slaved away departments as much as 21%. It banishes the 
ita- for five successive nights until eleven and twelve flabby, finger-worn sheets that have to be discard- 
o’clock only to be told that he d lose his job un- ed and recopied. It speeds work and saves time 
my, less he produced a week’s work in 48 hours. - and money all along the line. If you would like 
lern Why wasn’t the statement in on time—was it to prove the efficiency of better ledger paper to 
n of really Jim’s fault? Decidedly no! If the truth your own satisfaction, write and let us send you 
were _— Jim was iter 2 under the terrific the Parsons’ seven paper tests. 
handicap of someone else’s false economy. Some- 
ce one higher-up had decided that the bookkeeping PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
4 department mustget alongwithcheappaper. Paper To relieve eye strain use buff. 
Os 
era- 
hine 
yunt 
da 
ad- 
the 
all 
the BETTER BUSINESS PAPERS 
in for ledger work use Defendum 


vehemently condemned. 


Poor paid the penalty 
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Fifty-six 


Machines for 
Every Need 


Fhe 


CILLING 


You already own part of an Elliott Addressing 
System if you own a typewriter 
If you own an ELLIOTT Addressing Machine 
any typist can remove. the ribbon from her 
regular typewriter and quickly stencil the needed 
addresses into ELLIOTT 
right in your own office. 


ADDRESS CARDS— 


This advertisement is No. 2 of a series explaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from the following seventeen viewpounts: 


1. Visibility 9. Bulk 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 10. Speed 

3. Index Cards 11. Safety 

4. Colored Edge Index 12. Simplicity 

5. Noise 13. Cleanliness 
6. ““Makeready” 14, Flexibility 

7. Index Tabs 15. Durability 

8. Weight 16. Labor Saving 


17. Economy 


A BOOKLET illustra 
nteen Points’’ is 


ting each of the above 
yours for the asking. 


From Ten 
Dollars Up 


Electric Addresser—$300 


Envelope Sealer—$45 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 


Machines @. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices:— 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Auburn, Me.,A.E. WilsonaCo. 
Baltimore, 16 E. Fayette St. 
Basin, Wyo., J Landfair 
Boston, 11 Avery St. 

Buffalo, 324 Rrisbane Bld. 
Charleston, W. Va., Laird Co. 
Charlotte, N.C., Crayton Co. 
Chicago, 323 West Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Dolbey & Van 


Ausdall 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O., Diehl, 43 E. Gay 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Denver, Business App. Co, 
Detroit, 517 Capitol Theatre 


Bide. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdal! 
Jacksonville, Fia., H. & W. B. 


Louisville, Office Eqrip. Co. 
M 766 R 


Minneapolis, 840 Bidr's Ex. 
Montreal, 263 St. James St. 
Nashville, Williams Ptg. Co. 
Newark, N.J., 45 Clinton St. 
New Orleans, Barnard Co. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Carnegie Co. 
Oklahoma City, Shops Bidg. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bide. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, 622 Bessemer Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., Converse Co. 
Providence ,R.1., 30 Empire St. 
Raleigh, N. C., Room 9, Mon- 


St. Louis, 1006 Pine St. 
Salt Lake City, Wilkinson Co. 
San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 
Savannah, C. E. Blakew 


Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bidg. 


Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 
Seattle, Converse Co. 
Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
Winnipes, Modern Off. App.Co. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Alphabetically Speaking— 


A.B. A, ¥. 0.4. 
Board-walk prices of N. J., 
Old N. Y., and Phil., P. A., 
Make the C. of L., they say, 
In September, I as L! 


Some of those German mathema- 
ticians ought to know what happens 
to a variable approaching zero as its 
limit. 


Industry in the Ruhr appears to be 
suffering from occupational neuritis. 


People who pay by check in Ger- 
many must be drawing upon their 
imaginations. 


Business Conditions 


By A. Gude Dodger, Vice-president, the 
Average Savings and Trust Co. 


In a time like the present, when 
circumstances and conditions are as 
they are, it is well, everything con- 
sidered, to hasten, as it were, slowly. 

Indications, conservatively inter- 
preted, would seem to point toward a 
tendency in the direction of moderate 
prosperity, although of course it 
would be unwise to adopt definitely 
plans and programs based upon an 
expectation of continuing business 
stability. 

In fact, I might sum up the entire 
situation by saying that, although 
business, on the whole, is perhaps not 
as good as many of us would like to see 
it, it is, nevertheless, in general, to the 
best of my observation, better, pos- 
sibly, than existing influences and 
conditions might lead us to expect. 


The bonds of matrimony continue 
to be one investment in which people 
never fail to lose interest. 


President —‘“‘How are the acoustics 
of the new directors’ room?’’ 

Ist. V.-P.—‘“I don’t know—I’ll 
ask the auditor.” 


The Girl, The Gum, and The Gold 


(One of the Dinglesby Legends) 


It began on a beautiful morning in May, 

The kind of a day, so poets would say, 

As makes the male fancy quite anxious 
to stray 

From cages and ledgers somewhat far 
away, 

Toward movies and dance halls and 
anything feminine — 

Porch swings, victrolas, and drinks 
that have lemon in. 

So you can see, that Billy McPhee, 

Though as faithful a teller as teller can 

be, 


Was yet, as it were, somewhat up a 
tree, 

And between you and me, 
shook at the knee 

(You might have done likewise, if you 
had been he) 

When there came to his cage, with her 
bi-monthly wage, 

Young Phyllis Muldoon, who indeec, 
for her age, 

Was considered to be, you might say, 
quite the rage. 

For Billy, somewhat indiscreetly, was 
chewing 

A cheekful of gum—not a thing to be 
doing 

When meeting the girl you’re intent 
upon wooing! 

Now follow this closely—for just at 
the minute 

That Phyllis appeared, Billy’s palm 
had within it 

A five-dollar gold piece, that morning 
deposited, 

Ancient and _ thin, 
closeted 

Years upon years in some old shoe or 
hiding place, 

Mattress or sock, 
abiding place. 

Billy was anxious to see in what year 

They had issued the piece, and had 
started to peer 

At the coin—when suddenly Phyllis 
had come, 

And made him extremely aware of his 
gum! 

The hunk in his cheek made him look 
like a bum! 

Bill coughed, and extracted it—care- 
fully stuck it 

Beneath his cash drawer (not wishing 
to chuck it, 

For Billy was thrifty, and thought he 
could pluck it 

And chew it again, when later on duty, 

Preserving both gum, and his mas- 
culine beauty). 

And now let us pass, rather quickly, 
alas, 

Omitting details of his chat with the 
lass; 

To eleven that night, with Bill in a 
plight 

That gave him the headache, and 
dizzied his sight — 

He was shy just five dollars— which 
didn’t seem right! 

The cashier was standing outside of 
his cage, 

And though not exactly abusive with 
rage, 

It had now grown so late he had 
passed up a date, 

And he did go so far as to soundly 
berate 

The idea of a teller who couldn't 
locate 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A five-dollar item by ten-thirty-eight! 

Poor Bill was worn out—at the end of 
his string. 

Over and over and over the thing 

He had gone, and he hadn’t uncovered 
a clue 

To the missing simoleons— what could 
he do? 

Sucking his thumb, moody and glum, 

He suddenly craved the small comfort 
of gum, 

And beneath the cash drawer, where 
he’d parked it before, 

He found his old wad—and a little bit 
more! 

Sticking tight to the chew, as objects 
will do, 

Was that five-dollar gold piece, as good 
as if new! 


Moral 


I: a difference keeps you till midnight, 
don’t mind it— 

Stick to it, by gum, and behold, you 
will find it! 


New Orleans’ Co-operative 
Christmas 
(Continued from page 15) 


in the art of saving. This little ac- 
count demonstrates to them the sim- 
plicity of saving and the value of 
money. It is not difficult to induce 
them to take the next step and open a 
regular savings account. 

This brings us to the point of deter- 
mining the number of the holiday 
savers who become patrons of other 
departments of the bank. Because of 
the fact that checks are mailed out 
each year and are cashed by the local 
stores, there is no way of checking up 
to see just what proportion of the 
money actually comes back to the bank 
in the form of regular savings accounts. 
The transfer of names from the 
Christmas department over to the 
regular savings, indicates that the 
percentage is large. Many persons, 
finding themselves with a neat sum of 
money in their possession, determine 
to keep it and build it larger. 

The New Orleans banks agree that 
they are not more than breaking even 
on the exclusively Christmas account, 
but, the by-products and all things 
considered, they declare that it is 
profitable, and there is no question that 
the Christmas Savings Clubs have come 
to New Orleans to stay. The people 
can’t get along without them now! 


Standardizing Home Safes 


[HE Los Angeles banks have en- 

tered into an agreement that all 
will use the same type of home savings 
bank. By standardization and quan- 
tity purchase the cost has been reduced 
to a moderate fraction of the price the 
individual institutions were formerly 
paying. 


Fifty-seven 
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jet bi ick 


ANK records shouldlast 
= ONG sunshine,chemicals, and fire. 
= _s\Your check signatures, ledg- 
and legal documents are 


which they are written. 


HIGGINS’ 


ETERNAL INK 


flows black from the pen 

_ point and eternally remains 
3280. Used for forty years by 
‘leading banks in all kinds 

of pens. 


Quarts $1.25 each 
Made by the Manufacturers of 

_ Higgins’ Drawing Inks 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HOOVER 
ARMORED BODIES 


Guarantee your clientage 
and yourself maximum 
protection when trans- 
porting funds. 


A Hoover will convince 
the public of your pro- 
gressiveness and attract 


“Can be mounted on any type chassis” 


desirable accounts. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY 
YORK, PA. 


EASTERN SALES BRANCH: LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Fifty-eight 


“PAR 
FACILITIES” 


ITH US YOUR 

balance insures 
service that does not 
stop with the receipt 
of ‘‘member-items’’ at 
par. 


We receive all items at 
par, member or non- 
member; cash or col- 
lection. 


Our 24-hour-transit 
department and direct 
method of handling 
collections results in a 
maximum interest- 
bearing balance of col- 
lected and available 


funds. 


We make nocharge for 
telegraphic transfers. 


A Good Sign is a 


Good Investment 


Chipped Gold Plate Glass Signs 
are ever-brilliant, and they will 
last for years. Black enamel let- 
ters on real chipped gold back- 


ground—etched by hand— (or 
artistic real chipped gold letters -_ 
ornamentation on black enamel 
und). WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
RTHER DETAILS. 


Rawson & Evans Co. 


Union and Washington Sts., 
(2588A) CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


The Appraisal of Brains in New 
York 
(Continued from page 7) 


of customers is worth so much to 
him and the New York bank with 
which he becomes connected. But 
stop and think—how did he get those 
customers and balances? Why, by 
demonstrating that he was a good 
banker in his own town, that he gained 
the confidence of the people there who 
need banking service, that he knows 
them, knows the lines of business they 
are engaged in, knows the territory 
where they do business, and can take 
care of them in ways that will hold 
their confidence wherever he goes. 

“It is a good thing for the country 
to establish good banking connections 
with New York, the'center of wealth. 
And it is a good thing for New York to 
serve the country’s industries with a 
national instead of a Wall Street view- 
point. Metropolitan banks have com- 
plete lists of potential customers 
throughout the country and the world, 
and actively seek their business. In 
normal times, the banking competition 
along this line is very keen. That leads 
New York banks to make vice-presi- 
dents of men who have perhaps had no 
experience whatever in banking—men 
with experience in other fields who 
have personality and can command ac- 
counts on service. They either learn 
the routine of banking, or leave the 
routine to others. The big thing to 
the bank is that they have the cus- 
tomer’s point of view and can talk 
banking in the business man’s own 
terms, and show him the advantage 
of opening an account in New York. 

Has he an advantage over the man 
with straight bank training—this fel- 
low who knows the automobile kings 
in Detroit, the woolen mill treasurers 
of Massachusetts, the pottery makers 
of Ohio, the sheep growers of Montana? 

Yes, in his particular specialty. 
But for one such specialist, there are 
opportunities for ten men trained in 
banking alone—yes, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred. For the specialist is really 
a maker of straight banking jobs. He 
gets the business, and somebody must 
handle it. 

That somebody is much more likely 
to be a fellow trained in small-town 
banking than the born New Yorker. 
Indeed, it is estimated that nine men 
out of every ten who are “doing things” 
in New York, business as well as bank- 
ing, hail from other parts of the country. 

The man who has acquired an all- 
around knowledge of banking in a 
small town—and that may be a town 
of anywhere from five to a hundred 
thousand — seems to have an advantage 
over the New Yorker. Coming to the 
metropolis in itself has a stimulating 
effect, puts him on his mettle, rouses 


| his enthusiasm, makes him willing to 
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work hard and show the folks back 
home that he is capable of sticking. 

“The boy who has an ordinary 
business education and gets his train- 
ing in a bank in a small town, has an 
advantage over the city boy,” said 
Julian W. Potter recently, on assuming 
the presidency of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank. “There the banker is 
father confessor, director, lawyer and 
advisor. He knows his clients in- 
timately, and there is a_ person:|| 
quality to the service which is entirely 
lacking in the city bank, where de- 
mands are so many that it is impossib!e 
to know each depositor. In other 
words, small-town banking is a person::| 
kind of banking, whereas in the biz 
city it is more strictly commercia . 
The knowledge gained by experience 
in a small-town bank is of considerab 2 
value to the man who eventually coms 
to a large city and enters the banking 
ranks. The man who has grown up }1 
a small town learns human natuie 
much more thoroughly than he does in 
the city. The New York banker must 
be able to size up his clients quickly. 
In a small town you do not find the 
same veneer. You see the real inside of 
a man’s mind much more quickly than 
you do in a great city where men learn 
to conceal their thoughts. But con- 
trary to the opinion held in many parts 
of the country, business in Wall Street 
is conducted on a higher plane than is 
found in a majority of other places. 
It has been my experience that more 
big business is transacted through 
verbal commitments here in New 
York than in any other part of the 
United States, and therefore New 
York is much more watchful of the 
integrity of its word.” 

The small-town bank man who fixes 
his eyes on New York must understand 
that the big town resembles Latin 
America in one particular—there is 
almost no middle class when it comes 
to ability. Instead there is an aris- 
tocracy of well-paid ability at the top, 
and a vast army of moderately paid 
routine workers at the bottom sub- 
jected to the competition of foreign- 
born folks who have not yet attained a 
truly American standard of living, and 
are willing to make sacrifices while 
they are rising to our standard. On 
that account, of a thousand ambitious 
young men and women who come to 
New York seeking opportunity and 
advancement, perhaps not fifty make 
a place for themselves and stay. The 
fifty who do stay —if it is that many — 
are the ones who come well prepared in 
a certain line of work, and who are 
growing in that work. Even for then), 
the going is harder in New York, but 
it is also possible to rise higher. As 
for the others, after landing a routine 
job in some cage, and comparing New 
York salaries and living expenses wit! 
those back home, they discover tht 
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it is better to be a big toad in a small 
puddle, and go home. 

For the man who has risen to a 
responsible banking position, New 
York is often an easy oyster to open. 
As an example, some months ago a 
middle westerner who had managed a 
bank in a good-size town threw up his 
position and came to New York be- 
cause he wanted to give his daughters 
a good musical education, even if he 
had to sacrifice something in position 
and salary. Within two weeks he 
was made manager of a branch bank 
in a big consolidation. There were 
hundreds of employees in the merged 
institutions to be “taken care but 
h's broader knowledge of banking, 
giined through personal contacts ina 
sinaller city, landed the job at a better 
s:lary than he had drawn back home. 
In another case the president of a 
bank in a middle western city, a big 
rian in his own town, resigned and 
caume to New York, securing a position 
as vice-president in a Wall Street 
institution where his name simply 
appears in a formidable list of vice- 
presidents. His fellow townsmen 
wondered why he was willing to drop 
prestige as a leading banker at home 
and submerge himself in New York. 
His reason was simple enough—he had 
climbed as high as he could go in the 
home town, and had gone where it was 
possible to climb higher. 

Oh yes! About the easterner as the 
West thinks he is, and as he really is. 

Once upon a time a middle west- 
erner came east with a scheme that had 
been highly profitable in a small way 
in his own section. It was a scheme 
keyed so the business man who pat- 
ronized it did something for the good 
of the community. To his chagrin, 
nobody in the East seemed to care a 
rap for the community, and he found 
things most discouraging. 

“You’ve got the wrong sort of 
scheme for eastern folks,” said a 
friend. ‘‘Here’s the kind of thing that 
succeeds here: The other day a 
stranger came into an old New York 
business house, handed to the old 
cashier, an advertising directory opened 
at a page bearing thefirm’sad. It was 
a fake, with the ad pasted in one copy. 
‘Fifty dollars’ he demanded. The old 
cashier looked over his spectacles and 
said : ‘Do weadvertisein that book?’ ‘Ad- 
vertise in it?’ said the visitor scornfully. 
‘Why, you’ve been advertising in it 
twenty years.’ Whereupon the old 
cashier paid the bill without question.” 

In the Middle West there is a belief 
that the East is slow and conservative 
—that it needs western hustle.. But 
the East is slow because its business 
activities, being national and inter- 
national, are so big. And it is con- 
servative because it has had so many 
generations of experience and because 
its responsibilities are so great. 
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NOTE 


“It 1s the greatest 
system we have ever 
used” THE Peoptes SavINGs BANK 


oF GREENVILLE, OHIO 


That is what Banks invariably think about the One 
Operation Note Register. It is so simple in its 
operation, so safe, so “error proof” that once in- 


stalled it immediately becomes a real asset to the 
institution. 


When you use the One Operation Note Register 
all note records are up to the minute all the time. 
Total liabilities, both maker and endorser, are 
always at your finger tips. All records are actual 
copies of the permanent register—made at the 
same time—in one typewritten operation. 


The great saving in time alone will more than cover 
the modest cost of installation in your Bank. No 
matter if your note business be ten 
thousand or ten million a year, the 
one Operation Note Register will 
cut costs for your bank. 


Write for particulars and sample—today! 


Union Savincs Systems Co. 
‘*Good Things for LancasTER, Pa. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., 


CANADA: TORONTO 


OPER 


The Right Answer in a Second 


geht dog PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING has a ready 
answer for your accounting and business problems. Full 
information about single and double entry, with problems 
worked out. ‘Tells how to establish and conduct a corpora- 
tion or partnership. Bound in limp leather, this loose-leaf, 
handy book is as simple to use as a dictionary. Size 4” x7”. 


t 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


92 Ancn Srreet Publishers of Business Books Boston, Mass. 


GenTLEMEN: Please send me a copy of Putnam’s Practical Accounting. 
In 5 days I will send you $3.00 or return the book. 


Deduct 10% when check accompanies order. 
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book 
Select Safe Bonds’’ 
= has bee 
from the long 
successtul experience 
of Geo. M. Forman & 


EIGHT WAYS 


loTest the Safety of 
Every /nvestment 


l Is Your Investment Protected By Property of 

Permanent Value? ‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells why investments should be 
protected by property having a permanent 
value well in excess of the amount of the 
entire loan. 

2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Before 
Other Obligations? ‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds’’ tells what securities come before 
all others in obligation to pay promptly 
and fully. 

3 Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 
“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a 
safe property must have an annual earning 
power of at least two and a half times the 
total annual interest on the loan. 

4 Is The Property Adequately Protected By In- 
surance? An important consideration, as 
fire often wipes out overnight a valuable 
property. 

5 Is It Properly Managed? ‘‘How to Select 
Safe Bonds” tells why proper management 
is essential to insure prompt payment of 
interest and principal upon maturity. 

Is The Title Clear? ‘“‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells a sure way of insuring against 
loss through faulty title. 

7 What Is The Moral Character Of The 
Borrower? As important as proper manage- 
ment—explained in this interesting booklet. 

8 Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘How 
to Select Safe Bonds” tells why even the 
a investor must depend for 
safety entirely upon the reputation and 
length of service of the Banking House 
offering the investment. It tells of the 
conservative policy of painstaking investi- 
gation and selection which has made it 
possible for George M. Forman & Com- 
pany to sell Bonds for 38 years without 

to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you definitely how 
you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger income from 
your investment. Moil this request blank for your copy 
of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
368 Years Without Loss to a Customer’ 
George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 9911, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds.” No solici- 
tor is to call upon me. 


SDVERTISING 
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Business and Bonds 
A Word About Bonds at Call 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


GTANDARD OIL, Du Pont, Bell 
Telephone, General Electric and 
the others, when they came to Wall 
Street with their hats in their 
hands back in the dark days of 1920 and 
1921—dearly as they were made to 
pay for the money they needed, yet 
one concession they were able to get 
and that was an optional repayment 
clause in their loan contracts. “Seven 
per cent, 8 per cent for this money?” 
these big borrowers said. “‘All right, so 
be it if necessary; but at any rate give 
us the right to pay off the bonds ahead 
of time. Charge us a stiff premium for 
the privilege of redemption, if you 
must, but don’t tie us up for a long 
series of years with these exorbitant 
coupon rates. After while the sun will 
be shining again for us. Give us a 
chance, at least, even if we have to pay 
a premium of six or eight points, to call 
in these 7 per cent horrors and to 
get ’em out of the way.” 

On that basis the loans were ar- 
ranged, the bonds issued—long-term 
bonds, with high coupon rates, but 
“callable” by the companies at, say, 
anywhere from 103 to 108. 

We are two years further along now 
and the picture has completely changed. 
Not all companies that managed to get 
the ‘“‘redeemable’” feature into the 
bond issues are in a position to exercise 
their privilege today; but a good many 
of them are. Some indeed already 
have called their bonds, taken their 
medicine, paid the premium, replaced 
their emergency “sevens” with “fives.” 
Some are known to be in a position to 
do so, but are waiting to see which way 
the cat is going to jump. The bonds 
in question, meanwhile, naturally have 
risen to the “call” price, whatever it 
happens to be. If there is a good 
chance that some big company is go- 
ing to call its bonds, say at 105, those 
bonds at any substantial discount off 
that price are, naturally, very at- 
tractive. 

There is today, it is safe to say, 
hardly a bank in the country with 
substantial holdings of bonds that has 
not on its list anywhere from one to a 
dozen issues that are selling at or 
slightly above their call price. 

What to do about it, hold on or sell 
out and reinvest?—every bond holder 
confronts that problem. 

The answer will be made a little 
easier, perhaps, through proper ap- 
preciation of the reasons for the bonds’ 
peculiar position. The main reason 
they have risen to the call price is, of 
course, the belief on the part of in- 
vestors that the call privilege is likely 
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to be exercised. Beyond that price, 
however, they can’t very well go; no- 
body, it stands to reason, wants to pay, 
say, 107 for a bond that is likely at any 
moment to be called at 105. At the 
call price, in other words, the upward 
movement of any bond is blocke«, 

Point that out to the owner—as | 
have done a dozen times during the 
past few months—and he is likely to 
say that he is satisfied, that even with 
the bonds selling at the call price the 
yield is satisfactory. Yield, he is apt to 
tell you, and safety, are what he s5 
after, not price appreciation. 

Now it is perfectly true, particularly 
in the instance of a bank, that safety 
and yield are, or ought to be, the main 
consideration; but the fact remains 
that the canny investor in bonds or 
anything else doesn’t want to own 
anything that can’t move up and that 
can move down. For these bonds 
quoted at present at their call prices 
can move down—make no mistake 
about that. Many an instance can be 
found, it is true, in which the cause of 
the rise to call price is the bond’s sheer 
merit; but usually when the bond does 
rise the cause is the circulation of the 
idea that the redemption privilege is 
likely to be exercised. And just there 
is where the holder is liable to be fooled; 
many an expected “‘call for redemption” 
never materializes. Conditions in 
American industry, as we have seen 
particularly of late, are subject to 
change almost overnight. Ina position 
to call its bonds today, a company 
a week or a month from now 
may not be able to call them. “Looks 
as if we might need this money for 
something else,” says the board of 
directors. And then what of the 
bondholder who had his chance to sell 
out at a fancy price and didn’t take it! 

Besides every bond buyer, every 
finance committee in charge of a bank’s 
bond investments, ought carefully to 
consider this: A list of bonds cannot 
be bought without risk of fluctuation, 
of fluctuation down as well as up. All 
the bonds on your list being liable to 
decline as well as to rise, do you want to 
keep holding a number of issues that 
are blocked from going up and that 
may go down? Where, with a list like 
that, do you figure that you are likely 
to come out on percentage? 

What has been said applies particu- 
larly, of course, to bonds callable at the 
option of the company at any time; 
but it applies as well, to a large degree, 
to bonds on which the call privilege, 
while not operative now, becomes 
operative in the course of a year or 4 
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couple of years. Instances are to be 
found of such bonds selling considerably 
above their call price, but that in- 
variably is because the bonds happen 
to be convertible into stock or for some 
other such reason. Let the shadow of 
early redeemability lie across a bond 
and mighty seldom will it get anywhere 
after it has reached the call price. 

All of which strongly suggests the 
wisdom of a careful examination of 
one’s bond holdings, with a view to the 
exchange of any bonds in this position 
for others more fortunately placed. 

'f the trend of bond prices is up- 
wird, surely we don’t want to sit by 
with a lot of bonds that are “stymied” 
—that can’t go up. If, on the other 
hand, the trend is downward, bonds 
se ling at their call price can go down 
to», and ought to be sold and replaced 
with non-fluctuating, short-term issues. 

\ good many railroad bonds selling 
in the fifties and forties and even 
lover are being bought by investors in 
the belief that the quotations are 
already on a ‘reorganization basis.” 

A little more knowledge of how 
reorganizations actually work out, a 
little more study of the records of how 
such bonds hav eacted in the past when 
the receivership finally was announced, 
would save these would-be bargain 
buyers a lot of money. 

Of all risky forms of investment this 
business of buying bonds greatly de- 
preciated in price is about the riskiest. 

There is no easy road to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of what bonds to buy 
and what bonds to leave alone. 

Ratings? Opinions, necessarily — 
opinions, pure and simple. 

And, furthermore, by no means 
always the opinion of someone 
competent to judge. 


* * * 


The telephone didn’t put the 
telegraph out of business and the auto- 
mobile will not put the railroad out of 
business; but to deny that the auto- 
mobile is cutting tremendously into 
railroad passenger business is to close 
one’s eyes to a perfectly self-evident 
fact. 

It’s possible to invest in mining 
stock and it’s possible to speculate in 
Liberty bonds. 

The identity of the security isn’t by 
any means the only factor that dis- 
tinguishes investment from speculation. 

What really counts is the motive be- 
hind the purchase. 


* * * 


This bond market is like the end of a 
long Sunday afternoon after a too 
heavy dinner. 

The patient is beginning to feel 
better. 

* * * 

The danger of a lower income tax 

tate doesn’t seem to be worrying the 


big investors who are paying a flat 
4 per cent yield price for their first 
class “‘states’’ and municipals. 


The Stolen War Stamps 


customer had just bought 
$1,000 worth of U. S. War Savings 
Stamps, through the medium and 
instrumentality of a Missouri bank. 

“Could I leave these with you for 
safe keeping?” the customer asked. 
“T have no safe at home, and wouldn’t 
feel safe with them in the house.” 

“Delighted to oblige our customers 
in any way within our power” the bank 
president assured him, and the stamps 
were left in the custody of the bank. 

A week later the customer returned, 
with a worried look on his face and a 
daily paper in his hand. 

“These bank robberies are certainly 
coming thick and fast,’’ the customer 
averred, pointing to the black headlines. 

“They haven’t visited us,” the bank 
president laughed, “‘and when they do, 
we’re prepared for them.” 

““You never can tell what'll happen,”’ 
was the gloomy reply. 

““You’re not worrying about those 
War Savings Stamps of yours, are you?” 

“I certainly am,” the customer 
admitted, “‘and that’s what I came to 
see you about today. Frankly, I’m 
considering taking ’em to another 
bank in town.” 

““Well, of course, we’re simply keep- 
ing them for your accommodation, and 
if you don’t feel safe, we'll give them 
to you any day that you wish,” the 
banker averred, “‘but I certainly think 
you’re unwise to allow the matter to 
worry you. We’re keeping them in our 
vault, under lock and key, but if you’ll 
leave them with us, we'll put them in 
the Corliss safe where we keep the 
money and coin belonging to the bank. 
Surely, they ought to be safe there.” 

“Well, that’s as good as I could ex- 
pect,’ the customer agreed, I’ll 
certainly leave them here under those 
conditions.” 

Inside of a week the customer was 
back again, and this time it was the bank 
president who wore the worried look. 

“And the bank was burglarized last 
night, they tell me,” the customer 
averred. 

“It certainly was,” the president 
admitted. 

“*Swiped’ nearly $20,000 worth, 
the policeman down on the corner 
told me.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid they got thal 
amount, at least.” 

“But what about my War Saving 
Stamps? Of course, they must have 
been safe, along with the money_be- 
longing to the bank.” 

“No—they got your War Savings 
Stamps with the loot.” 

“But the policeman told me they 
didn’t get into your Corliss safe.” 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Defense 
against the 
check- changer 


The check- 
changer chooses 
his victims. The 
bank that uses 
plain-paper checks 
is the easiest mark 
he can find. 

This danger can 
be eliminated by 
using checks on 
National Safety 
Paper. Anyaltera- 
tion made by 
chemical or me- 
chanical means is 
instantly exposed 
by a conspicuous 
white spot or stain 
inthe paper. Every 
part of the check 
is protected. 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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(Quicker, Neater Transit 


THE BURROUGHs 


W. Lane. President 
wt Vice-President and Cashier 
Cc. 
Faso. Ww. Horr, Vice 
cH, 
Vice: President 


The Atlantic 


Citizens & Southern Bank 


Cashier 


on te enclose following 
pont aut CASH LETTERS OA 
OF 1TEMS $500.00 ANO OV 
.PAYMEN 
NON-P 
PROTEST ITEMS $1040 OR UNDE! 
pan NG qHIS STAMP OR SIM 
THOSE BEAR! 


PRECEDING ENDORSE 
auTHoRIT 


G. E. Twesev. Asst. 
National Bank of Jacksonville 


SEP 141923 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


list of cash items. 


w.t. COLEMAN. 
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“Numerical System with 
Burroughs Machine is 
highly satisfactory”’ 

— Says Atlantic National Bark 


The Atlantic National Bank of Jacksoi- 
ville is one of thousands of banks using tlie 
A. B. A. numerical system and the Bu-- 
roughs Transit Machine for handling their 
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ADDING - BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING - CALCULATING MACHINES 


transit letters. 


*‘We have had this system in use for 
several years,’’ writes Mr. D. D. Up- 
church, Vice-president. ‘‘And we have 
found it entirely satisfactory. We do 
not hesitate to recommend it to 
others.’’ 


The Burroughs Transit Machine, used in con- 
nection with the numerical system, offers the utmost 
speed and accuracy as the Burroughs handles a 
large part of the work automatically. This machine 
is designed to handle this specific job in the easier, 
shorter way. 

If you are looking for an easier, quicker and more 
accurate way to handle your transit letters, call the 
nearest Burroughs office. Any Burroughs repre- 
sentative will be glad to demonstrate this system 
and at the same time show you the system of type- 
written itemization shown on the opposite page. 
Call your Burroughs man today. 
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etters~with Every Item 
Completely Described 


HE TERRE HAUT 
| “A Better Record with =, ERUST CO, 
h I ¥ 1 MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
the Items Il ypewritten — 71.39 
on a Burroughs 7 FOR CREDIT IN 
NATIONAL 
nk —says Terre Haute Trust Co. BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
hye The Terre Haute Trust Company prefers to 
he t pewrite their transit letters. 
ur. How well Burroughs has solved their transit all tema over $10 except these 
or similar authority of Dearing this N. P. : 
eir problem is expressed by Mr. F. J. Terhorst, endorser | 71.39 | Telesreph non-payment or ar = 
essistant secretary: O ail items $500 or over 
‘“‘We have been using a Burroughs 30.74 2+) J Coope 
Typewriter-Adding Machine in our ; 12.92 2 65 R 
transit department for almost a year and 3.5 “23 
must say that it has filled a long felt +33 2-13 BLACK HAwk 
want in this department. We are now 2.38 2+5 ALLEN STEEN 
able to turn out more work and have a 39,30 2-30 ! 
much better record of the items than we 77.06 29 
had heretofore.”’ 6 
nost 1.77 2-3 PAITSON 
Ss a In solving the transit problem, Burroughs has kept in 60.37 cy; TY TR CO " 
hine mind the small bank as well as the large one. Two 180.60 2a; 
sier, styles of transit machines have been designed to handle 2.00 2 
transit work—both are used in thousands of banks 155.60 jas GP rie 
Any Burroughs man will be glad to demonstrate ia 
pre- both systems to you and show you how the speed and 4.50 2-23 
stem accuracy of Burroughs Machines will save time and 5 175. 06 2-30 
ype- money for you. Get in touch with the nearest Bur- 
age. roughs office today, or write Burroughs Adding Machine 888.05 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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800 Correspondents. 


Over 800 correspondent banks in the United 
States — 


Over 6000 throughout the world — 


A fine testimonial to half a century of Service 
to our fellow bankers — 


A substantial indication of an exceptional 
ability to render a similar service to you. 


sm UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES OVER 260 MILLIONS 
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(Continued from page 61) 


“They didn’t —but I’m sorry to say 
that your stamps were still in the 
vault, and had not been put in thesafe.” 

“But you agreed to— you can’t deny 
that.” 

“Yes, that was our understanding 
the last time you were here.” 

“Well, in that case, I’m going to sue 
the bank for the value of the stamps,” 
the customer said. He went out to 
consult his lawyer and entered suit 
against the bank, and the decision of 
the Mississippi Supreme Court, which 
has just been handed down, may |e 
found in 95 Southern Reporter, 12). 

The bank set up the following 
defenses: 

1. That the bank’s charter, author- 
izing it to receive “‘on deposit bullio :. 
bank notes, treasury notes, or other 
valuable things,” did not authorize it 
to receive a special deposit of W:r 
Savings Stamps. 

2. That the bank received no pay for 
taking care of the stamps, and was. 
therefore, what is called in law a 
“gratuitous bailee,” and, as_ suc), 
responsible only where the loss 's 
through the carelessness of the bank. 
of which, the bank contended, there 
was no evidence. 

The court decided against the bank 
on both points, and ruled that it was 
bound to pay for the stolen stamps. 

“We are of the opinion that the War 
Savings Stamps come within the 
language as well the intent and pur- 
pose of the bank’s charter. ‘Other 
valuable things’ is very broad and 
complete. It is sufficient to include 
anything of value which is ordinarily 
deposited with banks for safe keeping.” 
said the court on the first point. 

“The customer had the right to re- 
move his War Savings Stamps to an- 
other bank for safe keeping. The bank 
induced him to refrain from doing so 
by promising to remove said stamps 
into its Corliss safe and there keep 
them. It seems clear that under the 
authorities referred to there was sufli- 
cient consideration for said contract. 
and it bound the bank to do what it 
therein agreed to do,” said the court 
in deciding the second point. 

—M. L. Hayward 


Extra Women at Statement 
Time 
HE Hibernia Commercial and 
Savings Bank, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, employs an extra force of young 
women who come in on the first few 
days of the month to assist at the 
statement counter. Formerly, the 
congestion during the first and second 
of the month often obliged a customer 
to wait many minutes. The bank 
found plenty of young women of the 
right personality glad to work for 2 
few days each month. 
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OUR pilgrim forefather went out 
behind the woodshed and shot a wild 
turkey for his Thanksgiving Dinner. 

The butcher boy delivers the Ken- 
tucky bird for your Thanksgiving table. 
The cranberrics come from Cape Cod; 
olives from Spain and celery from Kala- 
mazoo; peas from France; condiments in 
the fruit cake from the ends of the world; 
black coffce from Brazil and the little 
lump of sugar from Cuba. Nota thing on 
your table do you go and get. It is all 
fetched long distances to your door. 

In fact, you go and get very little that 
you use in daily life. Someone brings 
it to you. The goods of the world 
would be of small value if they could 
not be transported to those who con- 
sume them. So, since time began, man 


Your Thanksgiving Dinner 


cA. booklet will be mailed you, if a request 1s directed to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


has been improving his means of going” 
and getting. 

In pioneer days goods were moved 
overland by wagon train; up and down 
the rivers by flatboat. The stage coach 
and the trip by horseback appeal to 
the imagination. But compare them with 
great freight trains and powerful motor 
trucks—with the motor car and the pas- 
senger train! 

Transportation is fundamental to 
every activity. And with every advance 
in transportation there has come a corre- 
sponding advance in civilization. 

The greatest advance came twenty-five 
years ago with the motorcar, which con- 
tributed more to the science of individual 
transportation than was developed in the 
preceding five thousand years. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK - CADILLAC + CHEVROLET OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Deico and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators . New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs~AC Speedometers 
. Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels Klaxon Horns Jacox Steering Gears 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies + Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories « 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
+ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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Ittach fo your 
letterhead and mail 


“Mr. Brown, you needn’t have 
worried so about our finding that 
important agreement. Sinceyou 
put in these storage units and 
that simple indexing system an’ 
of us can find even aaa 
quickly.” 


Where do your old letters go? 


Po yvinkonee or a canceled check, per- in our fire-resisting steel storage units, 
haps two or three years old,may you'll have previous years’ papers al- 
be worth thousands of dollars to you ways at your instant command. 


next year. Will you know 
where to find it if you 
need it? 


If your old letters and 
records are bundled on 
shelves, or stowed away 
helter-skelter in obsolete 
transfer cases, it may take 
days to find them—per- 
haps they won't be found. 


Under the Baker- 
Vawter plan, you can find 
your old records immedi- 
ately. One of our several 


A prominent Chicago loop 
bank writes us: 


“We first started to buy steel 
transfer cases from Baker-Vawter 
Company in 1917, 


“We now have about five hun- 
dred in use for filing away our five 
year transfer records. 

simplicity of Baker-Vawter 
transfer methods enables us to 
lay our hands on any drafts, cer- 
tificates of deposit, ledger leaves, 
or letters, quickly and without 
fuss. 

“These strong, sturdy storage 
units have given us excellent 
service. 

“Their compactness in stacking 
appeals especially to us as our 
transfer file space is limited.”’ 


Our steel storage units 
don’t cost much. We 
make them in seven (7) 
sizes: Letter, Legal, In- 
voice, Ledgerleaf, Large 
Check, Standard Check 
and Tabulating Machine 
Cards, etc. They’re 
sturdy, stack rigidly and 
will increase your present 
storage space at least 
20% —maybe 50%. 

You'll be pleasantly 
surprised to find how eas- 


methods of transfer will fit your type _ ily and inexpensively we can take care of 
of business; with your records indexed your transfer problem. Won't you let us 
by our Quick-Glance system and stored suggest methods? There’s no obligation. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


business.” 


Mr 


Please send me your transfer 
story, “A memory for your 


C.H.-11 


Manufaduring Plants at Holyoke, Mass. + Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. + San Francisco, Cal. 


We serve and sell 
nationally through 
our own representa- 
tives—not through 
retail stores. Offices 
in 55 cities. 
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